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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Whippingham Church, Isle of bekiocsa —Mr. A. J. Humbert 
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NEW ARCHITECTURAL 
a ASSOCIATION. 
WILLIAM TIME, , Bag. MP. FERS. 


A. G. B, BERESFORD. HOPE, Esq. 
SYDNEY SMIRKE A, 
WILLIAM TITE, Esa. ALE, F.RB.S. 


TREAS 
EDWARD T ANSON, Esq. 
3 8. § 


on Ashpitel, agi F.S.A, | George Mair, Esq. F.S.A. 
8. Barbe: John Norton, Esq. 
J. P. Seddon, Esq. 
G. E. Street, Esq. 
C. B. Thurston, Esq. B.A. 
M. Digby Wyatt, iq. F.S.A. 


Witt am a e8, 
FP, to i. 
Octavius Hansard, 
C. Forster Hay ward, Esq. 
Robert Hesketh, Esq, 
Honorary SECRETARY, 
euis WILLIAM LIGHTLY, 23, Bedford- row, W.C. 
a — lemen wishing to become members, or to act as local honorary 
ps : pr g Ney cena by apply at once to the hon. secretary. The 
iation 
works not otharmins pre ald = procure photographs of architectural 
Annual subscription, One Guinea. 


[HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
The Committee beg to announce that th 
e EXHIBITION will OPEN 
the Dinas YEAR. All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 


will te weet in MARCH. Carriage from and to the country 


"he ‘omuitte beg to remind Architects that this Fxhibition will 
Collen seen by visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
of the art in Great Bits Models will worthily represent the position 
The Collection of Buildin M 
aterials : 
Prised ag usual in the Exhibition. ite ta tee 
JAS, FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A. } Hon. ~~ 


is EXHIBITION of BUILDING IN- 


LEVEN to HOU ee ERIALS, &c. is NOW OPEN daily, from 
stoet ‘Admisctons’ at the Galleries, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 


Free. 
XHIBITION of WATER - COLOUR 
WINGS. ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION — In 
1 recognition of the claims of Water- 
colour Art than is possible at the General Annual Exhibition in the 
TION of WATER a, have again determined to OPEN an EXHIBI- 
opportunity of “COLOUR DRAWINGS in APRIL next, and the 
individuals Wate iting will not be confined to artists and private 
bition will ut will be extended to the trade generally. The Exhi- 
received rote magn open until the and of June, and drawings will be 
Works should be guiations stated in the usual printed circular. 
= JOSEP —o so as to arrive not later than April 10. 
take charge of —r y enzct 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, will 
contribute, are requested io to him to forward. Parties willing to 

















rary Secretary as early as possible, as it is desirable to sscertaiy the 
+t, 8, as 
extent of thet proposes Exhibition, and what will be requized, : 
HENRY COOK, Honorary Secretary, 


EW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


In consequence of the approaching completion and opening of 
this beautiful structure, 


JOHN ARCHBUTT 


feels compelled to make some extensive alterations in his premises, 
and being desirous of clearing off some.of his present large stock, 
offers to professional gentlemen ani the public at large a DISCOUNT 
of TEN PER CENT. on all orders with which he may he favoured 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. Levels, Theodolites, Box Sextants, Tele- 
scopes, Field Glasses, Mathematical Drawing Instruments, by Trough- 
ton & Simms, Elliott, Cary, Dixey, and other esteemed makers, 
Microscopes, pan cea and a great variety of other instruments, too 
numerous to quote. 
_ 20, Bridge-road, Lambeth, November Ist, 1861, 


JT NSTITUTION of ENGINEERS of 


SCOTLAND.—The Council of this Institution have permitted 
the SALE of their PAPERS to the Public, to the extent of fifty copies 
only, entitled “‘ Transactions of the Institution of Engineers in Scot- 
land.” 4 vols. 8vo. with engravings in each volume, price 12, 16s. 6d. 

JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 





CONTRACTS. 
EWCHURCH, SWANSEA—To 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of sub- 
mitting TENDERS for BUILDING a NEW CHURCH at Swansea, 
South Wales, can inspect the plans and specifications at the residence 
of ROBERT EATON, Esq. Bryn- y-Mor, mig and can obtain 
further informaticn on application to the hitect. The Tendera 
are to be delivered to the Architect on or janes the 23rd DECEM- 
BER, and no pledge is given that the lowest we be Arce gm 

THOMAS NICHOLSON, F.LB.A, D: ford 


AS-LIGHTING, CITY of LONDON.— 


The Commissioners of bewes of the City of London hereby 
give notice, that they will meet in the G Guildhall of the said City, on 
TUESDAY, the 17th day of DECEMBER next, at ONE o’clock pre- 
cisely, to receive TENDERS for LIGHTING the PUBLIC. LAMPS. in 
the said City with GAS, from the Ist of FEBRUARY next, for 
the term of one year, agreeably to a specification, which may be seen 
at this Office. Security will be required for the due execution of the 

tract; and no Tender will be received after ONE o’clock on the 

















O MINING ADVENTURERS, RAIL- 
WAY CONTRACTORS, &.— JOHN MACKENZIE, Mining 
Engineer, Colliery Viewer, Land and Mineral Surveyor, Wigan. who 
leaves a gi BUSINESS and connection in Lancashire and North 
Wales, his health necessitating a resort to Australia, wishes to enter 
into ARRANGEMENTS with contemplated or existing Mining or 
Railway Companies’ Contractors. &c.—Satisfactory testimonials given 
and required by Messrs. MACKENZIE, Mining Engiveers, Wigan, 
who sail 20th December, per Star of India; afterwards apply to 
M. W. PENCE, Esq. Solicitor, Wigan. 








COMPETITIONS. 
ONUMENT to SIR H. DAVY.— 


Architects disposed to present DESIGNS for a MONUMENT 
to the late Sir HUMPHREY DAVY, wiil please forward them to 
Messrs. MAY & CARTER, Secretaries to the Monument Fund Com- 
mittee, on or before the 20th of DECEMBER next. The Monument 
to consist of a granite column and base, surmounted with a statue 
holding a safety-lamp in its hand, The base to have entablatures for 
arms, inscriptions, &c. 

Market-place, Penzance, Nov. 27th, 1861, 


LOUCESTER CATTLE MARKET.— 


The Council of the City of Gloucester invite architects and 
others to send in DESIGNS for LAYING OUT and IMPROVING the 
present CATTLE MARKET. Architects wishing to compete for the 
same may obtain a plan of the site and particulars of instruction 
upon application to me the undersigned, to whom the designs are to 
be sent, on or before the llth day of JANUARY, 1862. The Council 
propose to give a premium of 257, for the plan selected, the plan to be 
the property of the Council, who do not bind themselves to carry out 
the plans, or employ the architect of such designs, but in case they do 
so the premium under such circumstances to merge into the com- 
mission, which will be 57. per cent. upon the outlay. Ifthe plans 
sent in are not, in the estimation of the Council, of sufficient merit, 
the premium will not be given. 

WILLIAM McLANDSBOROUGH, C.E. Chamberlain 
of the said City. 
Corn Exchange, Gloucester, 27th November, 1861, 











CONTRACTS. 
YDE PIER.—To CONTRACTORS and 


BUILDERS.—The Directors of the Ryde Pier Company are 
desirous of receiving TENDEKS for the ENLARGEMENT and IM 
PROVEMENT of the RYDE PIER ; consisting ofa pier and tramway, 
with a double line of rails, along the east side of and adjoining the 
present pier from the quay wall, now in course of erection at the 
inner end of the pier to the south-east face of the pier-head, which is 
a length of 2,106 lineal feet, or thereabouts ; together with a Slipway, 
Gangway,and Breakwater, near the outer or north end of the said 
pier and tramway. The pier, slipway, gangway, and breakwater are 
to be constructed of timber. The drawings, specifications, and con 
ditions, with forms of Tender, may be inspected on and after the 
25th instant, at the Offices of Mr. W. E. RATCLIFFE, Solicitor, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, where also Tenders may be delivered, marked, “‘ Tender 
for Tramway, &c.” on or before TEN o’clock on SATURDAY, the 21st 
of DECEMBER next. The Directors donot pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any other Tender. Security will be required fur the due 
performance of the works, 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, November 18, 1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


NOTICE to BUILDERS.—CAMDEN FORT.—FIRST CON- 
TRACT.—TENDERS are required for WORKS of DEFENCE, includ- 
ing BOMB-PROOF BARRACKS, at Camden Fort, Cork Harbour. 

Parties desiring to Tender for these Works are required to attend at 
this Office on FRIDAY, the 22nd NOVEMBER, 1861, at TWELVE 
o’clock, noon, to appoint a Surveyor to take out the quantities in 
conjunction with the Government Surveyor. Each party will be re- 
quired to pay the sum of Two Guineas and a Half for the quantities. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 

Latest day for sending in Tenders, 4th JANUARY, 1862. 

Office of Commanding Royal Engineer in Ireland, Dublin Castle, 

1lth November, 1861, 


SCOT HOTEL and STABLES. — To 


CONTRACTORS.—The Directors of the Ascot Hotel and 
Stables Company are prepared to receive TENDERS for the EREC- 
TION of an HOTEL, with Offices and Stables, for one hundred horses, 
at Ascot Heath, near Stainery.—The plans and specifications of the 
works may be seen at the Grand Stand, Ascot Heath, and at the 
Office of the Architect, Mr. J. F. CLARK, Newmarket. —Tenders to be 
delivered, under seal, on or before TUESDAY, the 10th day of 
DECEMBER next. The Directors do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, J. F, CLARK, Architect, 











November 16, 1861, 








day of treaty. JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, November 28, 1861. 


O DRAIN-PIPE MAKERS and CON- 


TRACTORS.—The Alton Local Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY of GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES and 
PIECES, for the DRAINAGE of the TOWN of ALTON. Specifications 
with forms of Tender (price 1s. each), may be had on application to 
the undersigned, or to J. W. PENFOLD, Esq. 2, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House, London. All Tenders are required to be sent in 
to the Clerk. to the Local Board, Alton, Hants. under a sealed 
cover, marked “ Tender for Glazed Stoneware Pipes,” on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th DECEMBER next.—The Board do not Lind 
themselves to‘accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Alton, November 26, 1861 WILLIAM TRIMMER, Clerk. 


O BUILDERS. —TENDERS for the 
COMPLETION of the CARCASS of a HOUSE in St. George’s- 
square, Primrose-hill, are invited.—Plans and specifications to be seen 
at Mr. TU NSTALL’S, 5, Fenchurch-buildings, City; and also at 
No. 1, St. George’s-terrace, Primrose-hill. 


UDLEY DISPENSARY.—To 


BUILDERS.—Persons willing to TENDER for the ERECTION 
and COMPLETION of a DISPENSARY RESIDENCE and BUILD- 
INGS, at Dudley, may view the plans, drawings, and specification at 
my Office, on and after MONDAY, the 9th day of DECEMBER next. 
Sealea Tenders to be delivered to the Honorary Secretary, JOHN 
RENAUD, Esq. Dudley, on or before SATURDAY, the 4th day of 
JANUARY, 1862. The Committee will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any of the Tenders.—By order, 

THOMAS SMITH, Architect, 
The Mount, near Stourbridge, November 25, 1861. 


O CONTRACTORS for PUBLIC 


WORKS, STONE-MERCHANTS, and OTHERS.— VALUABLE 
GRANITE QUARRIES, PWLLHELI, CARNARVONSHIRE.~— In the 
matter of the Joint-Stock Companies Act, 1856 an , and of 
Liverpool and Pwllheli Granite Company (Lim mited).—The Official 
Liquidator is prepared to receive TENDERS for the purchase (subject 
to conditions of sale) of all the ESTATE and INTEREST of the 
LIVERPOOL and PWLLHELI GRANITE COMPANY (Limited), of 
and in all that tract of LAND and all those GRANITE ROCKS and 

RRIES known as the “‘ Gimblet Rock,” situate at the entrance 
of the harbour of Pwllheli, in the county of Carnarvon, with the 
wharf or shipping place, sheds, and buildings there erected, and all and 
singular the cranes, waggons, ‘rails, plant, and tackle in and about the 
said quarries and premises. On having a surrender of the existing 
lease, the Right Hon. the Lord Newborough, the owner in fee, will 
grant a lease to an approved purchaser for a terin of twenty-one years, 
at a minimum fixed rent of 402. per annum, redeemable by a royaity 
of 2d. per ton of stone made merchantable in any year when such 
Royalty shall t to a sum 40%. The winding up of - 
Liverpool and Pwllheli Granite Company was rendered necessary b 

a misunderstanding arising between two classes of shareholders. The 
per is of superior quality, Vessels can come alongside the quar- 
ries, and be laden without any land-carriage. reights are low, 
labour is cheap, and the demand abundant. Copies of the conditions 
of Sale may be had on app to 1 solicitors to the 
Official Liquidator. Every Tevder is to be lodged with GEORGE 
MORGAN, Esq. of 10, Cook-street, Liverpool, the Official Liquidator 
of the said Company,on or before the 4th day of DECEMBER next, 
and | must be accompanied by a payment of 102. percent. on the amount 
t d. The must be approved by the Commissioner of 
the Court of Benkruptcy for the Liverpool district.—For further par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. POWELL & POWELL, Solicitors, Carnarvon ; 
Messrs. TOWNSEND & JACKSON, Solicitors, Liverpool ; to ape 
LITTLEDALE, RIDLEY, & BARDSWELL, Solicitors, Liverpool ; 
to JOHN & HENRY GREGORY, 3, York-buildings, Dale-street, 1d 
pool, Solicitors of the Official Liquidator. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c.— 


Persons willing to CONTRACT with the Justices for the county 
of Warwick forthe ERECTION of certain BUILDINGS as a depot for 
a part of the permanent staff of the First Regiment of Warwickshire 
Militia ; also for a number of prisoners’ cells adjoining the Crown Court, 
and for other works, alterations, and repairs upon the site of the old 
county gaol at Warwick, may inspect ‘the plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions, together with specifications of the works, from MONDAY, the 
2nd of DECEMBER, to SATURDAY, the 21st of DECEMBER next 
(Sundays excepted), upon application to Quartermaster BANNISTER, 
at the Militia Storehouse, Northgate-street, ‘Warwick, on or before 
which latter day sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Militia Store- 
house, &c.” are to be forwarded to me at my Office, in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, free of expense, together with the names, residences, and occu- 
pations of two responsible persons willing to be bound with the con- 
tractor for the due performance of the works.—Any further informa- 
tion may be obtained upon application to Mr, KENDALL, County 
Surveyor, Castle Park, Warwick, The Justices do not engage to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

0. HUNT, Clerk of the Peace. 


w. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 21st November, 1861. 





























[Fur remainder of Contracts sce next poge. 
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CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—BUILDERS are inyited | 


to offer TENDERS for the ERECTION of a CHURCH at South 
Thringstone, near Swanington, in the Parish of Wh 1 county of 
Lei r. Plans and S,ecifications may be seen at the house of 
Mr. TRINDER, Swanington, near the Railway Station, on or after 
the 2nd day of DECEMBER next. The Committee donot bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. Tenders to be sent to the 
Rev. F. MEREWETHER, Cole Orton Rectory, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, on 
or before SATURDAY, the 2ist day of DECEMBER next. 

Nov, 26th, 1861. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the: Inspectors 
of Lighting and Watching, acting for the Borough of Link- 
field, in the a, of Roles. in Sw intend to enter into a 
and a f receiving ERS for the SUPPLY, 
at the ite} “Btation ‘of. the South mn Rajlway, of FORTY 
OCTAGON P COLUMNS. of not | eight than three hundred 
weight each, i lamp-iron and Jaddér-stay te eath ; togéther with 
one lamp to each, glazed with the best’ crown glass ; and the whole to 
be painted with two coats of paint. “Buch Tenders are to be delivered 
sealed, by post’or otherwise, to me, at niy Office, Station-road, Red- 
hill, Surrey, on or before "FRIDAY, the 13th day of DECEMBER 
next, and to state a time within which the standards will be delivered. 
The Inspectors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
Tender.— Dated this 22nd day of November, 1861. 
CLAIR J. GRECE, Clerk to the said Inspectors. 


O BUILDERS.—The Guardians of the 


Poor of the Strand Union will meet at No. 6, Bow-street, on TU ES- 
DAY, the 10th DECEMBER, at SEVEN p.m. to receive TENDERS for 
the ERECTION N of a TAILOR’S SHOP, at the Union School, Millfield 
House, Edmonton. The plan, and copies of the specification ‘and form 
of Tender, may be obtained at the Union Offices, 6, Bow-street, be- 
tween the hours of TEN and FOU Sealed Tenders, endorsed 
** Tenders for Tailor’s Shop,” ‘to be déli ered at the Union Office, not 
later than FOUR o’clock on ‘the day above hamed, The Guardians 
do not undertake to accept the lowest or any Tender,—By order, 

November 27,1861. JAMES KILNER, Clerk. 


ARSONSTOWN and PORTUMNA 


eee RAILWAY.  BOTICE to CONTRACTORS and 
Directors of thi: esirous to receive 
§ - the ev Ea ak ih 

















"bow 3 
END) t ORKS required in the 
FOr ATION of the BAT. he East 


ween Parsonstown and 
Bank of the River Shannd : Be long n of 10 mnileg avd 10 chains, 
or thereabouts. Drawings ari edt ons may be seen, and fur- 


at pa teeny “on on i after the 16th DECEMBER next, 


at t ost, ‘or op t - all of the 
a Bang Sha esr Ay ei § DENNIS No 3, Mic it, West- 
— Abbey, W. en i TS, nt fo soar of Directors, 
ndorsed ‘* Tender anera weet te fis Office, on or before 
MONDAY, net ah YA fs pas - © Di Nag . f not bind 
emselves @ lowes ont may ‘ende y ord 
} HPP OP BW Rus USHE, "Secretary, 


Company’ 's Offices, Porjumpa, 26th th Novemper, 1861. 
aa — 
SUBSTITUTE | for PAINT, and ab HALP 

Pritts hind pat Wes et, ‘permit fed iste Tea J blic id ig 


tli extract from a letter Hf ressed to him by the Rev. R. H 
ER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“ The etfect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 

such nti satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 

yeaonre five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 


i STEPHENS, Chemist, 18, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.O. late of 
54, Stamford-street, 8. 











TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 


KINDS of WOOD. It requires NO SIZING, and will stand 
exposure to the weather. Light Oak, 4s. per gallon ; Middle Oak, 5s, 
+. gallon; Dark and all other woods, 6s. per gallon. ‘Varnishes for 

NAYLOB’S Stains may be had at the Factory, 44, James-street. 
Oxford-street ; also Manufacturer of Improved Knotting and Decora- 
tive Varnishes. 


G: J RATYERS and the TRADE SUPPLIED 
with THOMAS KERSHAW’S COLOURS, prepared thick for 
every description of wood in all their purity of tone and 
po e same as used by himself. 
Full particulars forwarded on application to his Sole Agents, 


GIBBINS, BROTHERS, 
VARNISH and FINE COLOUR MAKERS and "IMPORTERS, 
wher ye WALL, E.C. 
ere also may be obtained thei 
CRLEBRATED 8! STAINS for EVERY DESCRIPTION of WOOD, 
Together with all kinds of Colours and Varnishes, 
Warranted of the purest quality and at the lowest prices. 
Agents for Kershaw’s Graining Machines. 


RQWDEN and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT & CO.), the celebrated 
PAINTING and GENERAL BRUSH 


MANUFACTURERS, 
FALCON-SQUARE, LONDON, EC. 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India- rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mats, Matting, & 
T. KENT, and CROWDEN ¢& GABRROD, are stamped oo the Brushes 


Kat 8 PAINTING | pRUSHES 
on Betas Lag 
,» Grea ro’ hed 1777. ndon, 


KENT’S BRUSHES have been pase RSF for their superior quality 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon as 
the best that can be made. 














arith de to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 94, per gallon; Boiled Oil, =. dd, per gallon. 
Turpentine, ba. 6d. ot a. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour an ‘Varnish ‘Warehouses, 
30, Upper Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price, 


CHANTS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-establisheq Foreign 

rt TIMBER BUSINESS, Ti Coe cont retail conn oo at 
mvenient port on bt 

mises.—Apply, by letter, to W. W.’ er B “bia Broad-street , City, EO. 


O BUILDERS, CONTR ORS, and 


OTHERS.—TO BE DISPOSED DF, 98 a pscelient BUSINESS in 
the BUILDING TRADE, which has been we ery on for 
two generations, in a principal town in nome °°; the Midland Counties, 
the present proprietor being willing to retire from the trade. The 
Stock in Trade, Implements, and Plant, to be taken at a valuation. 
The mercantile premises are so situated as to afford ready access to 
the inland navigation and railway stations, and will be sold or let 
with the business, and either with or without the residence of the 
present proprietor. The Brickfields, on which a corr ona large 
seale is conducted, may be either bought or rented b of 


T9, TIMBER BR BORER and MER- 

















FEO? VENTILATION, WITHOUT 







ng or pustT. —COOKE’S PATENT, applicable to all 
kinds of ‘puil , carriages, and ships. This inveution is self. 
ing, ? ple. and ‘effective, is easily fitted or detached, does not in. 
rerte h the ‘existing construction of the building or carri: 
Piet out o; out of sight. Models may be Mig at he 
omic Ventilation Company, Limited, 54, Charing. 
cross, ondon, &. 





TEAM-ENGINES. — WANTED, TWO 


ENGINES, on wheels, from 7 to 10 horse power. ~déjom, C8, 
Reading-rooms, Cheapsid e. 


TEAM-ENGINE WANTED, of 25-horse horse 


power, on wheels, second-hand.—P, A, Denson’ 's Reading-rooms 
Leadenhall-street. ? 








the Building Trade, —For terms and further pastioutnan, apply to 
Messrs, GREGORY & CO. 1, Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


O BRASS-FINISHERS, GAS-FITTERS, 
BELL-HANGERS, and OTHERS.— A BUSINESS in the above 
line TO BE DISPOSED ‘OF, with commodious dwelling-honse and 
workshops communicating in the rear. Twenty-four years’ lease from 
the ground landlord. ‘The rent cleared by part of the house let to 
respectable tenants. The dwelling-house has been recently put into 
a thorough state of repair and decorative order, The workshops are 
entirely new, and fitted with every convenience for the above busi- 
ness, which has been successfully carried on by the same family for 
the last seventy-five years. The sudden death of the late proprietor 
is the cause of sale.—For further particulars and cards to view, apply 
to Mr. 8. COLE, 45, Museum-street, W.C. 


O CARPENTERS, WHEELWRIGHTS, 


and UNDERTAKERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an old-esta- 
blished BUSINESS in the above line, doing an excellent trade, 
situate in a considerable village adjacent to several] smaller villages, in 
Hertfordshire. The Stock to be tsken ata valuation. The above 
offers an excelle: ent 0 opening f to a business-like man with a moderate 
capital. — For further particulars apply to Messrs. REE, SON, & 
BENINGFIELD, Auctioneers, &c. Ware, and Hertford. 














[NDIA- -RUBBER MILL BANDS, 
WASHERS for Steam Jone, F HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 
A wt OF THE ABOVE CLWAYS ON HAND. 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, ‘'GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Bpencer- street), LONDON, E.C. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
FPABPAULING for § for COVERIN G WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 

AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


OARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
a Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
BORE used Dy pg upon the lowest terms, Marquees and tem- 
ary Awni m sale or Orders per post receive the most 
pas i atten hy 
H. PIGGOTT, 


59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


AMPTULICON, or ELASTIC FLOOR- 

CLOTH, “as made by E. * GouGH & CO. the original patentees, 
and laid exclusively by them at the Houses of Parliament, and 
numerous other public offices,” is especially adapted for churches, 
offices, chambers, feng at halls, passages, and rg being clean, 
warm, noi , dry, and 1.—GOUGH & BOYCE, 12, Bush- 
lane, Cannon: pti * Ranahesors: Greenwich-road. 


¢ AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c, 


F, G. TRESTRAIL & CO. 
19 & 20, WALBROOK, E.C, 
Manufactory—South London Works, I Lambeth, 


ILT BORDERING for ROOMS, from 1d. 


per foot. Best and cheapest House in Londot for every 
description of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 
Frames of every description, at the very lowest prices. Regilding'in 
all its branches to the trade. 4-inch Gilt Beads, 7s per dozen 6-feet 
lengths ; best ditto, 12s. 


G. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 


Four Doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1800, 


OR CONTRACTORS’ WAGGONS, 


DOBBIN CARTS, BARROWS, and RAILWAY PLANT, 
A pply to HUGHES & MARCH, 
Engineers and Timber Merchants, Falecu Works, Loughborough. _ 


ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 
GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
on ly ‘RACTORS’, BUILDERS and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
G, ©. has constantly on hand a Stock of A gen BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STE 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, 8 pecially Shaped for exportation 
with Wrought- -iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
LENT ON HIRE. 


Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


HE PATENT WATERPROOF GLUE 
COMPANY, LIMITED (HAYS’ PATENT).—Secretary’s ame, 
16, High-street, Jortsmouth. —The Company is now EXECU’ 
ORDERS.— —By 0 er, GEORGE WEEKS, Warten” 
Factory, Chand -street, L port, Portsmouth, 
































BUILDERS, DECORATORS, & 


IRST-CLASS PAINTING ‘BRUSHES 

! (©. A. Watkins’s Patent), warranted secure, best bristles, and 
of superior manufacture, at moderate prices, Varnish Brushes, 
fay pes and Graining Tools of the most improved construction. To 


ouly of 
HAMILTON & CO, 
AINTING BRUSH MA 
No, 10, GREEK: REET, SOHO: eQUARL, E LONDON, w. 
And of their Agents 
igi} & HILL, Varnish Makers, 13, Raven- -row, Mile-end, E, 
Dd s+) Bade bned gy 138, 8t. Alban’s- -place, 





ATENT GRAINING APPARATUS.— 
TO HOUSE MAP ANTES. ae het tae RAILWAY 
Poe inka Gare BUTDRRA ‘s KERSHAW’S 
rovements 6 C) 
PATENT G fine Ape ARATOS, for i a an imitation of 
the various woods, are yery extensively used, and with great 
success, They are very qneap, and will repay the cost of them in two 
days’ working ; they only require a trial, and any person studying his 
interest would not Be without them. A’ prospectus will be sent upon 
the receipt of a eo directed envelope addressed to T. KERSHAW, 
pane oe . raining Tool Manufacturer, 33, High-street, Marylebone, 
ndon 
N-B.-One of the Patent Graining Tools will be forwarded upon 
the receipt of a Post-office order for 223, 








eat for SALE, suited for a 


Rendezvous for Volunteers, a Concert- sroben, Lecture-hall, or 
Chapel, measuring 60 feet by 40, with Fittings complete, including 
large Stoves and Gisfittings. —May be viewed on application to Mr, 

AYTON, near the Railway Station, Putney, 8.W 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 


CHIMNEYPIECES.— Buyers of the above are ueguested, before 
finally deviding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEYPIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL (RONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 31. 15s. to 332. 10s.; bronzed 
fenders, with standards, 7s. to 57, 12s.; steel fenders, 37. 3s. to 1ll. ; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 32. 3s, to 182. ; chimney- 
pieces, from 10. 8s. to 1002, ; fire -irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 42 4s, 
The BURTON and all otuer PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth- 
plates. Lilustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. —39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 
and. 1, ’Newman-mews, London. 


AWING MACHINERY FOR SALE.— 


A first-class 24-inch TIMBER-FRAME, complete; also, an 
excellent 24-inch Deal Frame, complete, both made by Horne, of a: 
don, and nearly new, Also Two 5-horse power Portable Steam- En; 
in good repair.—For prices, &c, apply to RICHARD BACH & CO, 
Broad-street, Birmingham, 











WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Warehouse—81, Upper ‘Ground-street, London, 8, 
JAMES RUSSELL & SON 8s, 
The Patentees and first Makers of Wrought-iron’ Tubes, 


RON CAS I NG@s§ 

of every description ; WROUGHT and CAST-IRON GIRDERS, 

FLITCHES, and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT-WATER PIPRs, 

RAIN-WAT TER ETPES, and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
manufactured b 


JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phenix Foundry, 
Derby. 


TRADE MARK, 
QRowN TUBER WORKS, 








Established nearly a Century. 


Foose THORMAN &CO., , CHEMICAL 


and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS“ENGINEERS, &e, 
Bromley, Middlesex, opposite the Church, 
Lead burning under Delbruck’s Patent, Experienced ‘workmen sent 
to all parts of England. 
Present price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning 
251. per ton. 
Chemical works liberally treated to any amount, 


IGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 

R. 8. NEWALL & CO. Patentees of the COPPER ROPE 

LIGHTNING CON DUCTOR, supply the same, with the point and all 
staples, complete for fixing, at the aeaansere prices :— 





Three-eighths-inch anOnee seesesee 1s, Od, per foot, 
Half-inch-diameter ..... eoeccoccieces Me Ob? op 
Five-eighths-inch diameter.. cooccoee MO opp 


R, 8. Newall & Co.’s Patent pt Rope Lightning Conductor is 
being applied by architects, engineers, and scientific men, in all parts 
1d. 


of the wor! 
Offices—Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
” 130, Strand, London. 
20 27, Dale-street, Manchester. 


Broomielaw, Glasgow. 

14, Goree-piazza, Liverpool. 
* Exchange-buildings, Dundee, 
» 7, Frederick-street, Aberdeen 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 
MANUFACTURED AND FIXED BY 


i HIBBERT & OO. 
52, GRANBY ROW, 
MANCHESTER. 


These Conductors have been very 
extensively applied in all parts of the 
world, and are acknowledged to be of 
the most approved principle, 

Estimates and References furnished on 
application by letter, or at the Works, 

Contracts entered into to apply Light- 
ning Conductors in any part of the 
United Kingdom, 3 

Vanes, Crosses, and Terminals made ;, 
te any design. k 

Designs, to suit any style, sent on =} 
application. “3 














AUTION to ARCHITECTS and 


BUILDERS.—In consequence of complaints arising from the 
substitution mf INFERIOR and SPURIOUS ARTICLES instead of 
SMITH’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION DOOR SPRINGS; 
SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT WATER BAR; and 
SMITH’S PATENT WEATHER-TIGHT CASEMENT FASTENING 
FOR FRENCH WINDOWS; 

The above are most respectfully requested to observe that all 
GENUINE ARTICLES are stamped with the NAME and ADDRESS, 
SMITH, Patentee, 69, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London, and 
SUCH ONLY are WARRANT ED. 


OREWOOD & O2 
(late Morewood & Rogers), 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London 3 $ and Lion Works, 
irmingham Heath, Birmingh 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED TRON 7 AND TILES, 
GALVANIZED IRON, 
PLAIN or CORRUGATED, and CURVED, of all Gauges. Als0, 
BLACK or PAINTED CORRUGATED IRON, GALVANIZED or 
BLACK CAST GUTTERS, PIPE, &c. All kept in Stoc lad 
Also, Galvanized Water and Gas Tubing, ay and roel t 
Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Nails, Rivets, Pails, & 
Estimates given for Roofs, and every description of 
Gal ings, at the 
OFFICES and WAREHOUSE, DOWGATE DOCK, LONDON. 


ATENT WROUGHT IRON WINDOWS, 


manufactured by the GENERAL IRON FOUNDRY couPANy 
(Limited). HENRY ROGERS, Manager. Lyon’s Wharf, and ue a 
Upper Thames-street, London. These windows combine bed aly 
tages of great strength with light an pness, and th ‘4 ee 
been very highly approyed by many of the most eminent architec Ay 
the'day. They are peculiarly well adapted for factories, railway it is 
tions, prisons, and lunatic asylums, and also for exportation, bel 
impessible to break them by fair means. Lists of prices can 
on application. 


- 
“A LLEN’S” PATENT SMOKE CONSUMING 

APPARATUS and REGULATING VALVE. This valve is 

plest and cheapest of all the inventions yet sated roduced for pepe 

of effecting more perfect combustion of fuel, i n all kinds 0 n bythe 

Testimonials of the highest possible character are gladly | given b 4 Mo. 8 i 

parties who have them in operation.—Price, No. 1, 31. 385 

32, 10s. for furnace-door complete, with the Patent Valve. 


ROGERS’S REGISTERED SEWER, 
* and Dealt TR —The cheapest and most potertire aad 


introd: t ber of these 
 sadaadirine pe and pn pai satattishapente, and eyed fat a ih 


have met with unqualified approval. e articles may be had 
Ironmongers, maa the ‘General on Pounds care? Enis 
43, Upper Thames-street, Makers of Gas and Wa’ 

Pipes | Connections, Chemical and Soap Pans, Pnnce-bars, aD 

















all other kinds of Castings, for ceaaeinsturing and building purposes 
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National Stock-taking.—Mr. Smiles’s “ Lives 
of the Engineers.” 





T is by no means unprofit- 
able, now and then, to take 
account of our private af- 
fairs; andthe samecourseis 
especially usefulin enabling 
us to judge of the pro- 
gress of the nation by a 
comparison of the present 
with the past. In per- 
sonal matters this is valu- 
able; for, if it be shown 
that we are going back- 
ward, such information 
should cause us to use 
renewed exertions; and, 
provided the contrary be 
the case, it is a reward 
for past struggles, to ex- 
perience those feelings of 
satisfaction which decided 
‘progress in well-doing 
vividly excites. 

A glance at the past 
history of our land should 
encourage Englishmen to 
persevere; for, on look- 
ing back, we notice the slow but sure progress of 
this nation; and observe, from the most indis- 
tinct glimmerings of civilization, a constant 
advance. 

For the purpose of making our present stock- 
taking as clear as possible, in a very limited space, 
it will be best to collect our materials into sepa- 
rate lots; commencing with literature: and, in 
order to show our progress in this, we must refer 
to times when stocks and stones—in the Druids’ 
days—were indicative of ideas; when a kind of 
learning was transmitted orally amongst certain 
classes, — learning which was not preserved 
by characteristic letters or figures. Then, 
from foreign lands, we imported (ands it is 
worth while to note that, from the most remote 
times, the English seem to have had a faculty for 
importing useful materials) a rude kind of litera- 
ture, represented by characters,—for the chief 
part, books in stone. Next the Romans came, 
with their knowledge, and established the use of 
their bold style of lettering. The Anglo-Saxons 
used a somewhat similar, but more ornamental 
fashion ; and, in time, certain famed men of this 
race, in their cells at Lindisfarne and Jarrow, 
wrote books, some of which exist at the present 
day. Then the Normans descended, skilled in a 
small and elegant description of handwriting, 
which served eventually to minister to refine- 
ment, when incorporated with the bold but 
somewhat rude Anglo-Saxon lettering. 

During the Middle Ages, in addition to our own 
illuminated and other books, we were enriched by 
many splendid volumes, brought from abroad ; and 
libraries began to be established in some of our 
religious institutions. 

The business of the illumination of books was 
brought to an end by the invention of printing in 
Germany; and, soon after that, English printing 
began to be remarkable for its beauty, distinct- 
ness, and comparative cheapness. Meanwhile, as 
many of these events were transpiring, men of 
mark successively figured in our land: Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and other smaller stars, one 
after another, shone on the literary horizon. 

Constantly, and in a most wonderful manner, 
our national stock of this valuable description in- 
creased in value. Bacon, Newton, and a host too 
numerous tomention, increased our scientificknow- 
ledge, Theological writers were numerous. John 


Bunyan, Daniel de Foe, and, in more recent 
years, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, and various 
others, have added to our books of poetry and 
fiction. Nor have the historians been idle: Honest 
John Stowe, Camden, Strype, and others, up to 
our own days, have investigated facts, and written 
most earnestly. During all this course of our pros- 
perity, in several important points of view, we 
have not been idle in importing the most curious 
manuscripts, books, and works of art from be- 
yond the sea; and one consequence of our exer- 
tions is, that we have, in the British Museum, 
the most valuable library in the world. 

In the houses of our nobility, gentry, merchants, 
professors of science; in the rooms of learned and 
artistic societies ; and in many towns and villages 
throughout the land, we have costly libraries, 
stored with volumes of curiosity, anecdote, and 
instruction. Besides this long list, we must not 
forget to mention our newspapers and other 
periodical literature; cheap books for the multi- 
tude, steam printing-presses, and other things, 
which show that, as regards the present position 
and future prospects of literary progress, Master 
Bull is in a very thriving condition. And it is 
satisfactory to know that, besides the growing 
abundance of articles of this description for home 
consumption, he drives a very excellent trade in 
this way with most parts of Europe, America, and 
other distant parts of the world. 

So now to the flour and bread supply, which is 
of even more importance to the multitude than 
books ; although the latter, by conveying in- 
struction, increase the production of the neces- 
saries of life. In order to compare our present 
position with our past in this particular, it is worth 
while to think of those primitive days when a rude 
hollow stone, which admitted of another stone 
being: turned in the concavity by hard manual 
labour, constituted the only mill used for grind- 
ing corn, The growth of this article was 
often quite inadequate even for our then very 
small population. We have, therefore, frequent 
accounts of famine and pestilence. In course of 
time, better machines were invented; and it is 
thought that, from those who travelled over 
Europe to the East on the Crusades, we learnt the 
art of making windmills, and mills moved by 
water power. Several of the latter became valu- 
able portions of the possessions of the ancient 
religious houses in England. 

Windmills, which have been useful for many 
centuries, have now almost entirely disap- 
peared. Of the large number which were for- 
merly in the suburbs of London, scarcely half a 
dozen remain. The number of watermills is also 
fast declining; and instead, we have now great 
mills, bigger than the castles of the old barons, 
worked by steam; and, as regards supplies, we 
have corn from Egypt, from the Baltic, and from 
many other countries ; while, at home, by means 
of improved cultivation, by reclaiming waste 
lands, we have a largely increased quantity of 
corn for each ; so that, notwithstanding the great 
growth of our population, so far as human fore- 
sight can determine, there seems to be but little 
fear of those dreadful famines which were for- 
merly prevalent. 

In these days of the electric telegraph and rail- 
ways, Mr. Bull may well feel content and proud 
by the contrast with the old condition, when the 
roads in England were almost as bad as those in 
the country of the Kaffirs, or in other new colo- 
nies; when pack-horses with difficulty conveyed 
their loads of merchandize throughout the land ; 
when the wandering minstrel was the chief agent 
for the diffusion of news; and when it was ne- 
cessary for parties of travellers to arm themselves 
as completely as, not long since, caravans did in 
passing through the deserts of Arabia. The towns 
were unpaved, unlighted, and undrained; the 
woods and forests swarmed with thieves; and 
men about to take a journey from the north 
country to York were wont to make their wills. 





swift messengers, stage-waggons, post-chaises, 
stage-coaches, royal mails, &c., have all, in their 
turn, been the harbingers of railroads. The 
beacon fires upon the hills and castles, the fiery 
cross, and other signals, also prepared the way for 
the clumsy telegraph of the days of Bonaparte and 
George III. ; and this, in its turn, ushered in the 
most wonderful of all inventions, which enables 
us, at lightning speed, and by lightning power 
indeed, to exchange ideas with those dwelling in 
the most distant parts of the earth. 

In about a century, the constantly increasing 
application of steam machinery has multiplied 
the power of man to an extent which it is diffi- 
cult to calculate. It moves great ships and 
mighty hammers: it raises almost countless mil- 
lions of tons weight of minerals from the bowels 
of the earth: it moves innumerable spinning jen- 
nies: it makes the throstles twirl: it speeds the 
locomotive at a greater rate than the swiftest 
race-horse; and the thousand other uses to 
which it is put form an important feature on the 
credit side of the national ledger. The population 
of Great Britain shows a very fair growth; and 
the increase of wealth during the last fifty years 
has been enormous. Small.and unimportant 
towns have been changed into great and pros- 
perous cities. The growth of the suburbs of the 
metropolis has been enormous: in the west, end- 
less rows of palace-like dwellings have been 
reared. In the business quarters the aspect 
has of late been completely changed: dwarfed 
dingy-looking buildings have given way to others 
of improved proportions; and, in the City, orna- 
mental stone has almost entirely taken the place 
of the old brick-work ; and the dull, plain, heavy 
appearance of the shops is exchanged for a dazzling 
splendour and excessive decoration. The advance 
of commerce has also been satisfactory: our ships 
have grown in size and numbers; and now, from 
our great rivers and ports, go immense fleets of 
vessels, freighted to all parts of the world. 

There are many other items which might be 
placed to our credit account; but there are on 
the other side of the ledger items of loss to which 
we may take an opportunity of hereafter re- 
ferring. 

What we have said shows that England is a new 
country, not an old one (we have asserted this 
often before),—and is budding, not decaying. 

Mr. Smiles, in his very interesting and valuable 
work on the “ Lives of the Engineers,” * just now 
published, shows strikingly this modernness of 
England in all that relates to skilled industry :— 


“* Our first lessons in mechanical and civil engineering 
were principally obtained from Dutchmen, who supplied 
us with our first wind-mills, water-mills, and pumping- 
engines. Holland even sent us the necessary labourers 
to execute our first great works of drainage. The Great 
Level of the Fens was drained by Vermuyden; and 
another Dutchman, Freestone, was employed to reclaim 
the marsh near Wells, in Norfolk. Canvey Island, 
near the mouth of the Thames, was embanked by Joas 
Croppenburgh and his company of Dutch workmen. 
When a new haven was required at Yarmouth, Joas 
Johnson, the Dutch engineer, was employed to plan 
and construct the-works; and when a serious breach 
occurred in the banks of the Witham, at Boston, Mat- 
thew Hake was sent for from Gravelines in Flanders ; 
and he brought with him not only the mechanics but the 
manufactured iron required for theart. The art of bridge- 
building had sunk so low in England about the middle of 
the last century, that we were under the necessity of 
employing the Swiss engineer Labelye to build West- 
minster Bridge. 

In short, we depended for our engineering, even more 
than we did for our pictures and our music, upon 
foreigners. Ata time when Holland had completed its 
magnificent system of water communication, and when 
France, Germany, and even Russia had opened up im- 
portant lines of inland navigation, England had not cut 
a single canal, whilst our roads were about the worst in 
Europe. It was not until the year 1760 that Brindley 
began his first canal for the Duke of Bridgewater.” 


A century has made an immense change, and 
we now send engineers to all parts of the world. 
Canals, turnpike roads, bridges, and railways have 
opened up the resources of the country ; docks and 
harbours accommodate and protect our commerce ; 
lighthouses warn and beckon; and a system of 
locomotion, of marvellous character, has been per- 





* Lives of the Engineers, with an Account of their 
Principal Works: comprising’ also a History of Inland 
Communication in Britain. By Samuel Smiles. With 

ts and numerous illustrations. Vols. J. and Il. 





The pack-horses, running posts, mounted and 


London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1861. 
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fected, Thetask set himself by Mr.Smilesis toshow 
how and by whom these works have been effected ; 
and he has discharged it so far as he has gone 
(the two volumes published not completing the 
work) in an admirable manner, The first volume 
comprises Early Works of Embanking and Drain- 
ing; with Memoirs of Cornelius Vermuyden, the 
Dutch engineer, and Captain Perry’s works at 
Dagenham Breach, of which some account was 
given in one of our earlier volumes: the Life of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton: Early Roads and Modes of 
Travelling, including a notice of blind John Met- 
calf, the road-maker: Bridges, Harbours, and 
Ferries, with Memoir of William Edwards, the 
bridge builder ; and a Life of James Brindley and 
his works, occupying 170 pages. We shall have 
to return to the book, but must quote an odd 
anecdote or two of Brindley, as a witness on Canal 
Bills before Parliament :— 


** When asked, on one occssion, to produce a drawing 
of an intended bridge, he replied that he had no plan of 
it on paper, but he would illustrate it bya model. He 
went out and bought a large cheese, which he brought 
into the room and cut into two equal parts, saying, 
* Here is my model.’ The two halves of the cheese repre- 
sented the semicircular arches of his bridge; and by 
laying over them some long rectangular object he could 
thus readily communicate to the committee the position 
of the river flowing underneath and the canal passing 
over it. On another occasion, when giving his evidence, 
he spoke so frequently about ‘ puddiing,’ describing its 
uses and advantages, that some of the members expressed 
adesire to know what this extraordinary mixture was 
that could be applied to so many and important purposes, 
Preferring a practical illustration to a verbal description, 
Brindley caused a mass of clay to be brought into the 
committee-room, and, moulding it in its raw untempered 
state into the form of a trough, he ponred into it some 
water, which speedily ran through and disappeared. He 
then worked the clay up with water to imitate the pro- 
cess of puddling, and again forming it into a trough, filled 
it with water, which was now held in without a particle 
of leakage. ‘Thus it is,’ said Brindley, ‘that I forma 
water-tight trunk to carry water over rivers and valleys, 
wherever they cross the path of the canal.’ On another 
occasion, when Brindley was giving evidence before a 
committee of the House of Peers as to the lockage of his 
proposed canal, one of their lordships asked him, ‘ But 
what is a lock?’.on which the engineer took a piece of 
chalk from his pocket and proceeded to explain it by 
means of a diagram which he drew upon the floor, and 
made the matter clear at once.’’ 


The second volume is divided between John 
Smeaton, the engineer of the Eddystone ligathouse ; 
John Rennie, of London Bridge ; and Thomas Tel- 
ford, of the Menai Suspension Bridge. The ac- 
count of Telford’s conduct when the safety of the 
bridge was made certain is characteristic. Its 
failure had been predicted ; and, like Brindley’s 
Barton viaduct, it had been freely spoken of as 
“a castle in the air.” 


* Telford had, it is true, most carefully tested every 
point by repeated experiment, and soconclusively proved 
the sufficiency of the iron chains to bear the immense 
weight they would have to support, that he was 
thoroughly convinced as to the soundness of his princi- 
pies of construction, and satisfied that, if rightly manu- 
factured and properly put together, the chains would hold 
together and the piers would sustain them. Still, there 
was necessarily an element of uncertainty in the under. 
taking. It was the largest structure of the kind that had 
ever been attempted. There was the contingency of a 
flaw in the iron; some possible scamping in its manufac- 
ture; some little pt which, in the multiplicity of de- 
tails to be attended to, he might haye overlooked, or 
which his subordinates might have neglected. It was, 
indeed, impossible but that he should feel intensely 
anxious as to the result of the day’s operations, Mr. 
Telford afterwards stated to a friend, only a few months 
before his death, that for sometime previous to the open- 
ing of the bridge, his anxiety was so extreme that he 
could scarcely sleep, and that a continuance of that con- 
dition must have very soon completely undermined his 
health, We are not, therefore, surprised to learn that, 
when his friends rushed to congratulate him on the result 
of ‘he first day’s experiment, which decisively proved the 
strength and solidity of the bridge, they should have 
found the engineer upon his knees, engagedin prayer. A 
vast load had been taken off his mind; the perilous en- 
terprise of the day had been accomplished without loss of 
life; and his spontaneous act was thankfulness and 
gratitude.” 


The drawings by Mr. Percival Skelton (an excel- 
lent and graceful artist, as Mr. Smiles justly calls 
him) have been made in nearly every case on the 
spot, for the express purpose of the work; and 
those by Mr. R. P, Leitch and Mr. Wimperis are 
mostly after original sketches supplied by distant 
correspondents. They greatly increase the in- 
terest and beauty of these interesting volumes, 








A New YEtitow PiaMent.—We hear of a new 
and important yellow pigment introduced under 
the name of aureolin. It is said to the 
invaluable and long sought for combination of 
qualities — brilliancy, permanency, and trans- 
parency. 


ON THE NATURE AND VELOCITY OF 
LIGHT. 


Tue sun is the fountain of light; and all 
artificial light, however produced, came primarily 
from the sun. Every solid and liquid substance 
of which the earth is composed originally absorbed 
light from the sun’s rays; and therefore contains 
the constituent properties of light, some more 
and some less in quantity ; so that the earth isa 
great storehouse of light. We therefore never 
need to be at a loss for light ; for if one substance 
fails there are plenty more at hand from which it 
may be extracted; and we may possibly be able to 
extract it, and store it for use, directly from the 
sun itself. 

The brilliancy and intensity of the sun’s light 
far exceed that of any artificial light yet pro- 
duced. The brightest artificial light when pro- 
jected on the sun’s disc appears as a black spot. 
This proves that, however brilliant the artificial 
light may appear to us, it is weak in comparison 
to the strength and splendour of the sun’s light. 
The most powerful artificial lights are the lime 
light and the electric light. The former is produced 
from a ball of lime mounted in the place of the 
flame of a lamp, and kept in slow motion by ma- 
chinery. The lime is rendered incandescent by 
oxy-hydrogen gas projected upon it through a 
blow-pipe, and so gives out a most intense light ; 
but the electric light far exceeds it in brilliancy. 
This is produced by passing a galvanic current 
through two sticks of charcoal placed vertically, 
with pointed ends nearly in contact. The pointed 
ends are made incandescent by connection with 
the poles of a voltaic battery, and the light 
emitted used to be the most intense and brilliant 
ever produced, until Faraday increased its power 
by the invention of the magneto-electric light, 
which nearly approaches the solar light in bril- 
liancy. 

All substances in nature emit light, and are 
divided into self-luminous and non-luminous 
bodies. The sun, the fixed stars, and all sub- 
stances in a state of ignition, are self-luminous. 
The moon, the planets, and all substances which 
are not on fire, are non-luminous. But non-lumi- 
nous bodies are rendered luminous and visible 
when they receive light from luminous bodies. 
Thus, the moon and the planets become luminous 
and visible when the sun shines upon them; and 
they then perform the office of self-luminous bodies 
by reflecting the light they receive. In like man- 
ner all substances are made luminous, and reflect 
light when they are lit up, either directly by a 
self-luminous body, or indirectly by the reflected 
light from a non-luminous body. The intensity of 
direct light, however, is very small when com- 
pared with the direct light from a self-luminous 
body. 

The sun sends off his light to the utmost boun- 
dary of his universe; supplying the planets, their 
satellites, and the comets, with light and heat, 
and thus rendering them luminous and visible. 
When the sun is absent from us, when no star 
is seen in the heavens, and no luminous point is 
visible on the earth, then the world around us is 
steeped in gloom, and the beauty of creation is obli- 
terated by the dreadful darkness. What a chaos the 
world would be, and how soon beauty and life 
would fade and vanish if it remained in this state! 
But at the dawn of light the gloomy pall which 
darkness spreads over nature gradually disperses : 
the radiant beams of the rising sun flood the sky 
with light, illuminate the earth, tip the clouds 
with golden and crimson colours, clothe the earth 
with verdure, paint the hills and the fields with 
the richest hues, awake the birds to melody, and 
mankind to life and activity. 


* Hail, holy light! *’ 


According to the theory of the illustrious New- 
ton, light consists in the emission from luminous 
bodies of extremely minute particles of matter, 
projected into and moving through space in all 
directions, and in straight lines, with amazing 
velocity. 

According to the Huygenian theory, light con- 
sists in the excitation, by luminous bodies, of a 
regular undulatory motion in the highly atten- 
tuated ethereal medium which is supposed to per- 
vade the universe. 

In the latter system, the primitive impulsion by 
the luminous body is supposed to impart a vibra- 
tory motion to the continuous particles of ether; 
which, on account of their extremely elastic 
nature, propagate their vibrations to other adjoin- 
ing particles, which again communicate their 
vibrations to others; and so the waves or undula- 
tions mingle and commingle, like the waves of 





water and of sound, throughout the universally. 





diffused ethereal fluid. The undulatory theory, 
first originated by Huygens, affords such facilities 
for explaining electrical and other phenomena, 
and coincides so remarkably with facts, that, 
chiefly through the researches of the late Dr, 
Thomas Young, it is now received by the most 
distinguished men of science as the true physical 
theory, the same as gravitation. 

The undulations propagated through ether 
excite in the nerves of the eye the sensation of 
light in the same manner that the vibrations in 
the atmosphere excite in the nerves of the ear the 
sensation of sound. Thus light is an influence 
capable of entering the eye and of affecting it 
with the sense of vision ; and of all our senses the 
sense of light is the most perfect. By its action 
on the nerves of the eye we are enabled to view, 
and so become acquainted with, the forms and 
colours of surrounding nature. 

The ancients were of opinion that light was 
propagated from a luminous body toa distance in- 
stantaneously. This was also the opinion of the 
moderns until about the end of the sixteenth, or 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, In 
1620, Bacon published his immortal work, the 
Novum Organum, “ which,” Lord Campbell says, 
“had engaged his thoughts for thirty years, and 
which he had twelve times transcribed with his 
own hand.” In the second book of this work he 
suggests that light must occupy a certain interval 
of time in its propagation. He says: “ It pro. 
duces in me a doubt whether the face of the 
serene and starry heavens be seen at the instant 
it really exists, or not till some time later; and 
whether there be not, with respect to the heavenly 
bodies, a true time and an apparent time, no less 
than a true place and an apparent place, as astro- 
nomers say, on account of parallax. For it seems 
incredible that the species or rays of the celestial 
bodies can pass through the immense interval 
between them and us in an instant, or that they 
do not even require some considerable portion of 
time.” The opinion then began to be entertained 
that light has motion—that it does not pass from 
one point to another instantaneously, but in a 
certain “portion of time.” Various determina- 
tions of its velocity continued to be obtained by 
astronomers until 1675, when its actual velocity 
was discovered by Roémer, a Danish astronomer, 
from viewing the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
Exactly the same result was subsequently ob- 
tained by the discovery of the aberration of the 
fixed stars by Bradley, which confirmed and left 
no doubt of the truth of the Danish astronomer’s 
statement. These two discoveries are reckoned 
among the finest and most brilliant achievements 
of modern astronomy. 

The eclipse of the first satellite of Jupiter is 
observed 16 minutes 26°6 seconds later when the 
planet is in conjunction than when it is in oppo- 
sition. That is, when the planet is farthest from 
the earth, and the satellite enters into immer- 
sion, or eclipse, the extinction of its ray takes 
that time longer to cross the diameter of the 
earth’s orbit, which is 190 millions of miles, than 
it does when it is nearest to us. From this fact it 
results that light travels the half of this distance, 
or 95 millions of miles, the space between the sun 
and the earth, in 8 minutes 13°3 seconds. Thus 
light darts with the prodigious speed of 192,000 
miles per second, This velocity far exceeds every 
other in nature. The velocity of the electric cur- 
rent, according to Wheat-tone, is propagated at 
the astounding speed of 286,000 miles per second. 
But this has not been confirmed. Messrs. Fizeau 
and Gounelle, from experiments made by them in 
France, found it to be 110,000 miles per second. 
The next greatest speed is that of the planets in 
their orbits. Of these Mercury is the swiftest, its 
velocity being 80 miles per second. The ratio 
of this velocity to that of light is as 1 to 6,400. 
Brinkley and Struve have determined the velocity 
of light to be equal to 191,515 miles per second, 
which is ,},th part less than the above quantity; 
and Sir John Herschel says that this determina- 
tion is to be preferred. 

In a clear atmosphere the light of a small taper 
may be seen, by the naked eye, at the distance of 
four miles. Consider for a moment the extent 0 
surface that that little taper illuminates. What 
is the extent ? If the taper were on the earth, or 
on the sea, the area illuminated by it would be 
a hemisphere of eight miles diameter plus the 
zone of the dip of the horizon, which may be 
left out of this calculation. The area, therefore, 8 
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area, from a state of darkness to light, takes 
place almost instantaneously,—in a twinkling. 
The enormous velocity of light is beyond our 


‘comprehension. It is more than a million times 


the speed of a cannon-ball, which would take 
seventeen years to fly from the earth to the sun 
with the greatest velocity at which it could be 

ropelled ; yet, light traverses the same distance in 
ess than 8} minutes. Theswiftest bird would be 
three weeks flying round the earth,—nearly 25,000 
miles; yet light travels the same distance in one- 
eighth of a second,—in the twinkling of an eye. 
It has been demonstrated that the light from the 
nearest fixed stars takes five years, while the light 
from the most remote stars takes two millions of 
years, to traverse the spaces between their orbs 
and our own. 

The velocity of light is entirely independent of 
the source from whence it proceeds. However it 
originates, its velocity is uniform. Whether it 
comes from the fixed stars, the sun, or the 
planets, still its velocity through space is found 
to be always one and the same. Tnis proves that 
the density of the ethereal medium, by which it 
is propagated, is equal throughout the region be- 
tween the upper boundary of our atmosphere and 
the fixed stars. When, however, it enters the 
earth’s atmosphere, its velocity suffers a slight 
progressive retardation, owing to the increasing 
density of the atmospheric medium down to the 
earth, 

A ray of light may be defined as an infinite por- 
tion of a stream of light, and a pencil of light as 
a small stream composed of a collection of rays. 
A ray of light is so fine, that it is millions of 
times finer than the finest line we can draw; 
indeed, it is so fine that, like a mathematical line, 
it is not perceptible to the senses. 

From the surface of luminous bodies, and from 
the surface of non-luminous bodies illuminated by 
them, rays of light are emitted equally in every 
direction, and in straight lines, Also every ray 
carries with it the exact image of the object from 
which it emanates. This is proved from the fact 
that the sun and the fixed stars, and all non- 
luminous bodies that receive light from luminous 
bodies, are equally seen from every point of obser- 
vation. 

If the sun’s light be admitted through a small 
hole into a dark room, and received on to a white 
screen, it will show a small round luminous spot. 
That spot will be the exact image of the face of 
the sun. In like manner, if any luminous body 
be held behind the hole, its exact figure will be 
seen on the screen; or if a pin-hole in a card be 
held before the flame of a candle, the figure of the 
flame will be seen depicted on a sheet of white 
paper if placed at a distance from the candle. 
Again, if a white screen be placed in a dark room, 
a few feet back from a small hole made in a door 
or a shutter, an exact picture of external objects 
in motion and at rest, with their colour, will be 
observed on the screen. But the picture in each 
case will appear inverted. This is easily ex- 
plained. Each ray procegds from the object 
in a straight line and converges to the hole. Here 
all the rays meet and cross each other, but do 
not obliterate the image that each carries. Then 
each ray continues its straight course as before, 
and diverges to the screen. Thus the ray from 
the top of the object descends, as it were, and 
makes its mark at the bottom of the picture, 
while the ray from the bottom ascends, and marks 
its point at the top. Hence the relative positions 
of the several rays are inverted. 

The magnitude of the image in each case will 
vary according to the distance of the screen from 
the hole. The greater the distance the greater 
will be the image, because of the divergence of the 
rays; also the smaller the hole the more distinct 
but the less bright, and the larger the hole the 
more bright but the less distinct the picture will 
be. The image produced from direct light will 
be more brilliant than that produced from indirect 
light: in other words, the image of a luminous 


body will be more brilliant than that of a body 
illuminated from another. 








TERRIBLE DISASTER IN EDINBURGH. 


_EDINBURGH hast just been the scene of a hor- 
rible catastrophe. One of those gigantic tene- 
tng in the High-street,—that grand old street 
Which connects the Palace of Holyrood with the 
castle, —has fallen, and in its fall has buried the 

ies of its ill-fated inhabitants. Up to the 
perien at which we write, twenty-nine lives have 
pote lost, fourteen persons have escaped with in- 


ries more or less severe, and ten or twelve are 
missing, 


The accounts which have been published of this 








terrible calamity cannot be read without exciting 
every sentiment of pity and compassion for the 
poor sufferers; and, we must add, a feeling of in- 
dignation. Had an earthquake fallen on the land, 
a storm, a pestilence, a fire, a flood,—in one word, a 
phenomenon such as the philosophy of our juris- 
prudence can only describe as a visitation of God, 
—then it would be the duty of the Edinburgh 
citizens to submit to the terrific disaster with 
resignation. But such was not the case. The 
night was calm and frosty, and the clear moon- 
light shone full on the appalling scene, At one 
o’clock on the morning of Sunday, without one 
note of warning, this house of seven floors fell 
into the street, with a tremendous crash, leaving 
a yawning chasm, with its dark and ghastly 
shadows standing in bold relief to the moonlight. 

And now arose a scene of appalling horror, such 
as we have not the heart to recal, nor the lan- 
guage to describe. The dead and wounded vic- 
tims were slowly and painfully dug out of the 
ruins by the men of the fire-brigade, who were 
summoned to the spot. Portions of limbs, sepa- 
rated from the parent trunks, were here and there 
conspicuous, among the loose stones and timber. 
One child was found alive between the dead bodies 
of its father and mother : a foot or an arm project- 
ing from the débris, gave an indication to the 
diggers of the direction in which they ought to 
work, One little boy, who, by such means, was 
discovered under a beam that had to be sawn 
through before he was extricated, told the fire- 
men, very gallantly, to “heave away, for he was 
na dead yet.” Respect for the dead had to give 
way to respect for the living; and, at sunset, on 
Sunday evening, partly from the still impending 
danger of the operations, and partly from the con- 
viction that no more bodies could be recovered in 
life, the worn-out excavators had to suspend their 
labours. 

The house whose sudden fall occasioned such a 
fearful loss of life is supposed to have been nearly 
300 years old. The timbers were decayed and 
rotten, particularly the joisting. To all external 
appearance, indeed, it seemed more substantial 
than many of the old houses beside it ; for, by one 
of those modern refinements in shop alteration, 
the original plaster front had, to some extent, been 
replaced by a front of ashlar. But its general 
rickety condition had long been palpable. 

It is stated that on the previous day (Saturday) 
Mr. Cairns, grocer, observed that the plaster had 
scaled off the tops of some pillars which supported 
the roof of his shop; and on examination he dis- 
covered a small rent or crack in the arch of the 
adjoining close. No alarm was felt at this circum- 
stance; but Mr. Watherston, builder, was sent 
for, to examine it and make such repairs as were 
thought necessary. Mr. Watherston set some men 
to prop the roof over the close, and proceeded to 
examine the doors in some of the upper stories, to 
ascertain if any sinking or twisting of the floor 
had occurred, which would prevent their opening 
and shutting easily. Nothing, we believe, was 
found to indicate that any change had taken place 
at that time; and the roof of the close having 
been temporarily propped, Mr. Watherston left, 
after promising to send men to shore it up on 
Monday morning. 

We are not going to indulge in lugubrious re- 
flections on the cause of this unspeakable calamity ; 
but we cannot help thinking that much blame 
clearly rests with the municipal authorities. As 
far as we can understand, there is a Lord Dean of 
Guild, who has ample powers, under the Edinburgh 
Police Bill, to pull down all such ruinous tene- 
ments on a valuation by men of skill. Could the 
Dean of Guild have been ignorant of the dis- 
graceful condition of this dilapidated tenement ? 
If so, was not this culpable ignorance ? We do 
not know the duties of the city architect so well 
as to speak with confidence. We will suppose 
that the conservation of old buildings does not come 
within the boundary line of his duties. But 
there exists in Edinburgh another official, the 
superintendent of streets and buildings, who, it 
should seem, must have some jurisdiction in the 
matter. Are his duties also confined to the care 
of new streets and new buildings? It is highly 
probable, we suspect, that there may be a division 
of labour between him and the Lord Dean. But 
if such be the case, the sooner the powers of the 
one and the duties of the other are conjoined the 
better. Between two stools, says the old saw, we 


fall to the ground. There is nothing so effective 
as undivided responsibility. There is no difference 
in principle between a railway-guard neglecting 
his duty and a municipal officer neglecting his 
duty; and a railway-guard is bound to report 
when the axle of a carriage is in a dangerous 


state. 





If such an occurrence were unprecedented 





in Edinburgh, we might have less grounds for 
complaint ; but we are sorry to say that this is 
the third flagrant instance of such a fatal disaster 
within the last five years, 

In our recent articles on the sanitary condition 
of Edinburgh we spoke in what our contemporaries 
considered too severe terms of the Edinburgh 
Town Council ; but here is another illustration of 
our argument. To live in that beautiful city 
seems like going to sea in a crazy vessel: the risk 
is imminent, 








VIGNETTES. 


Carirat letters in ancient manuscripts were 
called by the old writers viticule, or vignettes, in 
consequence of their being frequently ornamented 
with flourishes, in the manner of vine branches or 
shoots. Subsequently, the word was used to sig- 
nify any large ornament at the top ofa page. In 
the seventeenth century, all kinds of printers’ or- 
naments—such as flowers, and head or tail pieces— 
were generally ‘termed vignettes; and, more re- 
cently, the word has been used to express copper- 
plate engravings or woodcuts not enclosed within 
a definite border. Rabelais uses the word to de- 
note certain ornaments of goldsmiths’ work on 
the scabbard of a sword; and our countryman, 
Lydgate, thus employs it in his “ Boke of Troye,” 
to denote the sculptured foliage at the sides of a 
window :— 

** And yf I shulde rehersen by and by 
The corve knotes by craft of eseape 
The fresh embowing with verges right as lynes, 
And the housyng full of bachewines, 


The ryche coynyng, the lusty tablements, 
Vinettes running in casements.”’ 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday, the 22nd instant, at the house in Conduit- 
street. Mr. Blomfield, the president, occupied the 
chair. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot elected 
members of the association :—Mr. T. M. Davies, 
Mr. George Browne, and Mr. P. B. Hayward, 

On the motion of Mr. A. Smith, seconded by 
Mr. Lewis, the recommendation of the committee, 
thanking the Northern Architectural Association 
for their courtesy in communicating their rules 
with respect to professional charges, but declining 
to offer any opinion on the same, was adopted. 

The president called attention to the circum- 
stance that the list of subscribers to the Pugin 
memorial fund was about to be closed, and read a 
list of subscriptions from members of the asso~« 
ciation. 

A discussion then ensued on the study of 
geometry in connection with architecture, in 
which Mr. Paraire, Mr. Blashill, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Bunker, and other gentlemen took 
part, illustrating their views by the use of 
diagrams. 

At the conclusion, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Paraire for having introduced the subject. 





ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


READERS will have noticed an advertisement of 
a new Architectural Photographic Association, 
and may perhaps desire to know the position of 
affairs. Tie results of the year 1860 were far 
from satisfactory, owing to some extent to the 
general belief in the dissolution of the Society ; 
and the committee hoped, from the satisfaction 
which was expressed by subscribers of that year, 
that the operations of 1861 would have set matters 
right. On the contrary, however, the number of 
subscribers still decreased ; so that the expenses, 
though reduced to the minimum, exceeded the 
profits, calculated on a larger number ; and it be- 
came necessary to dispose of the collection of 
photographs and other property to meet the 
liabilities incurred. The committee were, there- 
fore, obliged to decline to take upon themselves 
any longer the responsibility of the management ; 
and powers were accordingly obtained, at a special 
general meeting, to wind up the affairs of the 
Association. At the same time certain of them 
agreed to form a new Association, quite distinct 
from the old one, and which in its method of 
operation should very nearly resemble the Arundel 
Society. Their plan is to procure negatives of 
fine architectural works, both abroad and in this 
country, not otherwise obtainable, and to issue 
proofs of these to the subscribers (of one guinea 
annually). The exhibition would thus be given 
up ; for, as the number of pictures each year would 
not be very great, copies would be sent to the 
Architectural Exhibition, and also to local exhibi- 
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tions in the principal ‘provincial towns; while the 
committee would know beforehand the exact 
amount they would have to spend; and, as the 
number of prints issued would increase as the 
number of the subscribers, an inducement would 
be held out to them to make exertions to obtain 
other members. It is proposed that the works 
issued shall be of a strictly professional character. 
Subscribers are invited to propose subjects, of 
which the committee will make choice. 








DOINGS IN PAISLEY ABBEY. 


A CORRESPONDENT complains of the course which 
is being pursued in the restoration of Paisley 
Abbey, Scotland :—‘“In the space between the 
under and the upper windows of the magnificent 
west gable, in the inside of the abbey, there was 
a rosary with six roses in bold relief, sculptured 
on a stone. The escutcheon is in shape of a cinque- 
foil, and had a rose in each leaf and one in the 
centre. The rose is the flower of flowers, and is 
symbolic of reason and silence, a most appropriate 
emblem for a sacred edifice. The mode adopted 
to restore that symbolic character (tell it not in 
the Barony of Renfrew: procleim it not in 
the streets of Paisley) was a total destruction of 
the centre or chief rose, and substituting and 
painting the unmeaning initials of one of the 
firms employed and paid to make the restorations. 
That act of Vandalism, I suspect, has been done 
under the rose in one sense, and above the rose in 
another sense. The proverbial expression ‘ under 
the rose’ is derived from the confessional ; confes- 
sion being always made under the symbolism of 
the rose. The chief or main entrance to the abbey 
is by the door in the west gable, which was under 
the rose; and all persons entering the sacred edi- 
fice, in olden times, at once made confession, and 
that confession was consequently under the rose. 
I am afraid if such an act of Vandalism be coun- 
tenanced by the committee, they will not obtain 
any further subscriptions for such a mode of resto- 
ration as the destruction of a sculpture as old as 
the abbey itself, and containing the symbolic cha- 
racter of Reason and Silence, and the substitution 
in its place of a painter’s sign of 1861—an emblem 
of vanity and impertinence.” 








SYMBOLICAL CORBELS. 


At Norton Malreward Church, near Bristol, 
now being renovated, there are thirty-six corbels 
outside. These have engraven upon them various 
emblems suitable to “ the house of prayer for all 
nations.” Since some may wish to fill up corbels 
in other modern churches, and find difficulty in 
choosing subjects, the following are subjoined by 
the designer of the Litany Pattern :— 

1. A circle (symbolical of Him who is without 
beginning and without end), containing within, 
the symbol of redemption, viz., the cross of the 
Holy Ghost, implying the ever-blessed Trinity, 
to whom we cry for mercy, Father, Redeemer, 
and sacred Dove. 

2. Serpent on a pole, cross-shaped; “From all 
evil and mischief, &c., good Lord, deliver us,” 
being signified. 

3. The seven-branched candlestick—the Church 
universal, 

4, Victoria crown, with two wreaths (as on a 
shilling) ; V. R. in the centre ; date, 1861, beneath. 

5. Mitre—bishops. 

6. Open Bible (with “ Fear God,”—Rev. xiv. 7, 
graven),—priests. 

7. Chalice—deacons. 

8. Ducal coronet ) Lords of the council. 

Griffin......... } All the nobility. 
(Being partly eagle, partly lion. The griffin has 
a general significance in coat armour). 

9. Magistrates are represented by even scales 
of justice; wings of protecting Providence above 
the scales. 

10. Plough; scythe; spade—farmers. 

11. Sheaf and sickle—labourers. 

12. Two swords crossed, with bugle and war- 
rior’s arms, and arrow in hand, above and below— 
army. 

13. Union Jack and anchor—navy. 

14, Physicians—serpent enveloping a club held 
by a and dart of death broken by physician’s 

an e 

15. Pen and scroll; “‘ Know thyself,” inscribed 
thereon—authors—press. 

16. Index-finger pointing to great A,and ladder 
with seven steps placed against one branch of 
tree—schoolmaster, implying the tutor is the 
ladder by which youth reaches the fruits and 
flowers of literature. Little can be known; the 
whole tree is not compassed in school-days. 

17. Classic lamp, with seven-branched candle- 





stick on the bowl thereof, implying secular and 
Biblical learning must go together—student, 

18. Beehive—community. 

19. Rector’s arms, Rev. W.P. Wait ) 


20. J. W. Daubeny ........00scee08 
21. Daniel Cave .........sscsecceeees ss 
22. Robert Baker ............es008. : 


23. Sir Greville Smyth, Bart. ...) 

24, Two hands joined, and dove with olive- 
branch— Unity, Peace, Concord; bundle of faggots. 

25. Harp—Judah. 

26.—Elephant—our Indian possessions, backed 
by plantains, and marked at bottom, V. R. I. 

27. N 


All nations. 


” ° (Have mercy on all nations.) 


8 

28. Heart with flame—a heart to love and dread 
Thee. 

29. A wheel—Travellers by land. 

30. Mariner’s compass—Travellers by water. 

81. Quiver with arrows—woman with child. 

32. Olive plants and distaff—young children ; 
boys, girls. 

33. Portcullis—prisoners and captives. 

34, Cornucopie—kindly fruits of earth. 

35. Palm-branch and crown—everlasting life. 

36. Triangle and circle within—Trinity. 

The carver is Mr. Henry Swales. The church 
has a Norman arch of much beauty. Subscrip- 
tions are greatly needed to complete the repara- 
tion of the building. 








DRAINAGE FOR SHREWSBURY. 


A CORRESPONDENT from the North says, —I 
observe, in a recent Shrewsbury paper, that the 
town council have resolved to abandon the market 
question for the present, and properly commence 
a complete system of sewerage, as advised by the 
Builder. But here there is the old case again, of 
a splendid opportunity to be lost, unless you step 
in. The council, in spite of opposition, seem 
determined to adopt the scheme of their own sur- 
veyor ;—a man who must already be fully em- 
ployed looking to the interests of the corporation 
above ground, and cannot have had much expe- 
rience in the drainage of large towns. His scheme 
and estimate is of the most costly character, and is 
to resolve itself into a question of one or two out- 
falls into the river. 

Having thus persuaded the Shrewsbury people 
to set about drainage, I hope you will step in and 
point to the opportunity offered to do something 
well, A proper sanitary engineer should certainly 
be employed, and all the latest approved appli- 
ances be brought to bear; and, above all, the old 
plan of discharging the sewage matter to waste 
and befoul the river (in this case the beautiful 
Severn) certainly should not be adopted. 

If all the sewage of Shrewsbury be thrown 
into the Severn, there is no mistake but Bridge- 
north and Bristol (towns lower down on the 
Severn) will have the “benefit” of such an 
arrangement. 








VENTILATION OF MINES. 


Our readers do not require to be told of the 
necessity that exists for improved ventilation in 
our mines and the importance we attach to any 
good steps in that direction. The Cardiff Times 
gives an account of an experiment made at the 
colliery works of Messrs. Nixon, Taylor, & Co., 
Mountain Ash, with a gigantic ventilating appa- 
ratus, upon a somewhat similar principle to that 
of Stravé. 

The machine consists of two large wrought-iron 
rectangular pistons, 30 feet by 22 feet, inclosed 
in a wood air-chamber, with a stroke of 7 feet in 
length. These immense pistons work horizontally, 
by direct motion, and are supported and guided 
by means of four small wheels, which run on a 
railway laid underneath; rendering the motion 
exceedingly smooth and easy. Lach of these 
pistons weighs thirteen tons, and they are worked 
by a steam-engine of 150 horse-power, with a 36- 
inch cylinder and a 6-feet stroke. For the pur- 
pose of securing a steady, uniform motion, two 
large fly-wheels, of an aggregate weight of thirty 
tons, are employed, and the immense machinery 
works with a smoothness and ease which cannot 
be surpassed. 

The whole of the experiments could not be suc- 
cessfully carried out, as the air of the pit had not 
been “laid on.” The machine, however, was set 
in motion, and took its air from the top of the 
pit, and the following results were arrived at. It 
was found that the machine produces at every 





double stroke the enormous amount of 18,489 
cubic feet of air. We saw it driven up to 12} 
strokes per minute, which gives a volume of 
230,000 feet. This, however, can be greatly in. 
creased, so that it will be seen what an immense 
quantity of air can be exhausted in a space of a 
single minute. Lach of the cylinders, as we haye 
stated, works in strongly-cased wooden chambers 
the lower half of which contains 336 intake 
valves, and the upper portion the same number of 
outlet valves. In other words, the lower set of 
valves take in the air, and the upper ones dis. 
charge it. Thearea of each valve is 16 inches by 
24 inches, and is covered with lids, with a beat of 
aninch. The width of the chambers is 30 feet, 
depth 22 feet, and the length 11 feet. 








SOME NOTES ON LONDON FLOWERS 
AND GREENERY. 


THE season of flowers and rich foliage has, 
for this year, passed away. The flower-shows 
of not only the higher classes, but those amongst 
the artisans and others in our town suburbs, the 
inhabitants of rural villages, &c., are over ; and it 
is satisfactory to learn that, upon the whole, 
matters in every way have progressed; and that 
amongst the working part of our population there 


in the number of societies for the culture of 
flowers. In many parts of the northern and other 
suburbs, there are very fair pieces of garden 
ground, both at the back and occasionally the 
front of the houses. 

Along the banks of the North London and other 
railways, near London, plots of ground are offered 
to the men who are employed; and by this means 
not only the appearance is improved, but useful 
vegetables and very fair flowers are produced. 

In some directions, at very short distances from 
town, to which the railway fares are little, plots of 
land have been divided into gardens, which are 
readily let; and it is a most agreeable sight in 
the summer evenings and on holidays to see work- 
men and often their families in the fresh air, 
caring for, or in other ways enjoying them- 
selves in, those pleasant and often beautifully- 
kept gardens. A friendly feeling is created 
amongst those who are thus engaged, and much 
time and money are kept in this way from the 
public-house. 

In many towns which have become thickly built 
upon in the centre, suburban gardens are much 
in use amongst both shopkeepers and mechanics, 
These are often attended to by boys after school 
hours, and by the elder branches of families, 
when they can spare time. The money profits 
of these gardens may not be very great, but 
they are very beneficial in other ways. In the 
metropolis large numbers of City clerks, and per- 
sons who have no great amount of salary in 
Government and other offices, fix their homes 
in Camberwell, Kennington, or in places further 
away from the City’s smoke and din. In many 
instances this is done for the sake of the little bit 
of garden space, which is a source of both amuse- 
ment and delight: none more keenly relish the 
beauties of the country, and trees and flowers, than 
your regular Londoners. Circumstances often limit 
their experience in this; but, since the intro- 
duction of railways and other convenient and 
rapid means of transit, we find those who cal 
manage it, extending their pleasure excursions 
to distant parts along the coast instead of Graves- 
end, and to Windsor Forest and such like spots 
instead of Greenwich-hill. " 

Notwithstanding this strong inclination for 
flowers and greenery, there is, as might be ex- 
pected, in the metropolis and our large towns, 4 
lack of education in garden management, not 
only of small pieces of ground, but even in the 
more limited care of. plants in balconies and 
windows. The natural difficulties are great, for 
the smoke and impure atmosphere are no less in- 
jurious to vegetation than to human life; anda 
skilful gardener who had been accustomed to the 
management of flowers in such a situation as Hat- 
field or Blenheim, would find himself, for a time, 
much puzzled if themanagement of some open space 
within two miles around St. Paul’s were confided to 
him. Mr. Broome, in a little book on the culture of 
town flowers, &c., remarks that twenty-five years 
ago, when fresh from the country, he was little 
prepared for the difference which exists between 
the growth of plants in the country and in at 
towns: those which in the good air grew almos 
spontaneously, would, notwithstanding the pains 
bestowed upon them, barely arrive at maturity 1” 
the smoky atmosphere of the latter. Great dili- 
gence and perseverance will, however, do much, 








as may be seen by the improved produce of the 
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Temple Gardens, and some other plots within the 
metropolitan boundary. As we pass through the 
City, it is extraordinary to witness, in seemingly 
most unlikely places, various plants in a most 
healthy condition: in better situations they are 
withered and neglected. This is chiefly the result 
of skilful management and much attention. 
Although now, as we have remarked, flowers have 
fora time passed away, it is time for those who 
wish to succeed afterwards to make preparation : 
it may be therefore useful to give a list of the 
flowers and plants which experience has shown 
will grow within half a mile of our metropolitan 
cathedral. 

Besides chrysanthemums, there are other hardy 
flowers which will thrive in the London smoke 
and in most of the squares and small gardens in 
large towns. As winter flowers, the Christmas 
rose and snowdrops bloom well. Then come 
the crocus and tulips, the primrose, Virginian 
stock, both purple and white, the wall- 
flower (the darkest varieties are the best), the 
glaudiolus, the daffodil, and narcissus; after these 
the white candytuft, the yellow alyssum, the 
Iris germanica, and the rocket. Daisies and 
heartsease flower a long time, to add to the 
gaiety and variety of the town gardens. The 
calceolaria, intermediate stocks, scarlet gera- 
niums, the ageratum Mexicanum, the dark 
clove carnation, which is very hardy and 
flowers beautifully, the sweet William, lupi- 
nus polyphyllus, scabiosa, antirrhinum, polyanthus, 
foxglove, and lily of the valley do well. The 
fuchsia, if in a shady place, in summer flowers 
tolerably well; but both this and the mimmulus, a 
famous town flower, require attention in watering. 
The same may be said of the double rocket. Of 
course the cultivation of all these flowering plants 
requires much care and management. With 
regard to this Mr. Broome gives instructions 
respecting manuring, planting, &c., founded on 
the experience of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury spent in contending with the difficulties of 
London gardening. Without, therefore, going 
into further particulars, we will mention the names 
of other flowers which will live in our smoke- 
clouded atmosphere :—Common pinks; the willow 
herb, a very showy, common flower ; mignonette ; 
Michaelmas daisy ; double sunflower ; sea lavender, 
&c. The common English fern thrives in shady 
places, by watering every day in hot dry weather. 
Hollyhocks flower so ill that they are scarcely 
worth trying. Dahlias, with careful watering and 
thinning, do better; andin the autumn the chrys- 
anthemums form a great ornament to the London 
gardens, 

As regards shrubs and deciduous plants, few of 
them do well. The lilac blooms very scantily ; 
but serves for a green screen in summer. 
The japonica answers in sheltered places. The 
euonymus, except after very severe winters, re- 
tains its foliage amongst the smoke. ‘The box, 
holly, and privet thrive for two or three years. 
Rhododendrons, the hibiscus rose, the daphne 
mezereon, both pink and white, do very well. 

Amongst forest trees nothing suits so well as 
the Oriental plane, in consequence of its shedding 
its bark every year, by this means getting rid of 
the soot. The elm and thorn flourish, but the 
Lombardy poplar better ; and the Irish ivy makes 
a good cover for a wall; but the lime tree grows 
very badly in London. 

The turf seems to thrive in parts of London. 
In the Temple Gardens, where, on summer even- 
ings, hundreds of children and others walk and 
Play, the turf looks so trampled upon and withered 
that it seems asif it would not again flourish; but 
when the season is over, with breaking the bare 
a about 3 inches deep, a slight covering of 

ne mould, sowing with mixed lawn grass, and 
Mtg, it looks in a few weeks as green as ever. 

h : above remarks apply to a radius of about a 
= ‘e round St. Paul’s ; but with each mile’s ad- 

wre radius vegetation gradually improves ; 
and trees and flowers will grow tolerably which 
would not live in the heart of the City. 
ant ot withstanding the beauty of the general 

pect of the London squares, the skilful arrange- 
rite and picturesque appearance of the trees,— 
<e for instance, Tavistock and Bedford squares— 
heaped very great improvements may be 
salien particularly in the spring, summer, and 
pong n, display of flowers, and flowering plants ; 
i Ay the winter, of a variety of evergreens. This 
thiek be attended with some expense; but we 
ana bn advantages and pleasure which 
omidanie rom this were taken properly into 
tween th nm, and a spirit of rivalry raised be- 
pa e beauty of one square and another, there 

\ d be found no difficulty on this point. 

nthe centres of several of the squares there are 


arbours, most of which have no pretension to 
ornament : others are decidedly ugly. The foliage 
in the summer partly conceals this; but in the 
winter the objectionable style of these is evident. 
Mr. Broome suggests, that glass is cheap enough 
now; and the cost of a light, ornamental frame- 
work would be but a trifle amongst the rich in- 
habitants of some of our squares ; and, no doubt, 
conservatories of good design would be both grace- 
ful and useful features in the London squares. A 
hot-water apparatus, heated with coke, would 
cause no nuisance by way of smoke. The cost of 
this would be very trifling, and more than paid 
by the opportunity, which would be thus afforded by 
these conservatories, of propagating plants through 
the winter, which might be used in the exterior 
decoration of the grounds in summer. 

Some of the statues in the London squares, such 
as those of the Duke of Bedford and Lord George 
Bentinck, are great ornaments. 

The offering of prizes for the growth of flowers, 
in the houses of the industrious and poorer classes, 
has been found to answer an excellent purpose ; 
and, as we have before hinted, the establishment 
of a system of offering prizes to the gardeners of 
the squares in the metropolis, for their best 
general keeping, and for specimens of the finest 
flowers and shrubs, would be attended with 
gratifying effects. 








SANITARY PROGRESS IN EDINBURGH. 


THE necessity of doing something for the sani- 
tary improvement of the closes and courts about 
the old town of Edinburgh, not long since ex- 
amined and described in the Builder, is pressing 
itself on the notice of the city clergy. A memo- 
rial, signed by the principal clergy of the districts 
of Greyfriars, St. Giles’s, Tron, Trinity, and others, 
has been presented to the town council, in which 
the memorialists state— 


‘That, in most of the wynds and closes where, as is 
well known, the houses are many stories in height, and 
densely peopled, the inhabitants, however busy, aged, or 
feeble, have no means of obtaining the necessary article 
of water, save from the public wells ; and that at an ex- 
penditure of time and labour which prevents their pro- 
viding it in such quantity as is essential to the main- 
tenance of health, cleanliness, and self-respect; thus 
rendering these localities the seats and centres of disease 
= immorality, in their most dangerous and loathsome 
orms. 

That these evils are greatly aggravated by the absence 
of water-closets, or similar conveniences of any kind, in 
these tenements ; a circumstance which, notwithstanding 
the operation of the scavenger, keeps the closes in a state 
of filth equally revolting to feeling, and destructive to 
health and morals ; and which renders all efforts to elevate 
the character and condition of their poor inhabitants com- 
paratively fruitless. 

That, in the opinion of your memorialists, these evils, 
so disgraceful to a Christian city, can only be effectually 
remedied by such a legislative enactment as shall compel 
proprietors to provide every flat of such tenements with 
a supply of water, and the conveniences which health 
and decency require; and as it is well known that pro- 
perty of this description referred to yields a greatly larger 
return than that of a superior kind, and that it is matter 
of experience that even an increase of rent is secured by 
the addition of such arrangements, the obligation to fur- 
nish them could not be considered a hardship.” 


The council at once took the memorial into 
consideration ; and remitted it to the Lord Pro- 
vost’s committee, with power to confer with the 
Lord Advocate as to the desirability of introducing 
a Bill into Parliament on the subject. 








DRAINAGE OF LAND ACT OF 1861. 


Ir may be remembered that a paper was read, 
of which we at the time gave extracts, at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in the session of 
1859-60, by Mr. Grantham, entitled “ Arterial 
Drainage and Outfalls,” which, besides, laying 
down the principles, in an engineering point of 
view, advocated a public measure being legalized 
for general drainage; and it underwent some dis- 
cussion. In the ensuing session of Parliament, 
the Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis announced that 
an Outfall Bill was being prepared for introduc- 
tion to Parliament; but it was found that there 
was not sufficient time to devote to it that session, 
and it was therefore postponed. During the 
Smithfield Cattle Show last December, a public 
meeting was held in London, to consider the 
question of a general Outfall Bill, and a committee 
was appointed to confer with the Government: 
the committee as a deputation waited upon 
Sir G. C. Lewis, then Home Secretary, to urge 
the matter upon the attention of the Government, 
and a Bill was prepared by the Home Office, in 
which Mr. Bailey Denton and Mr. Grantham were 
consulted ; and it was brought in, and passed both 
Houses of Parliament. Since it has become law, 
some applications for the use of it have been 
made. Mr. Grantham has been appointed an 
inspector, and the powers will be very shortly 
brought into operation: as the necessity for 





such powers are much required, it is hoped that 
they will be successfully adopted, and that all the 
benefits anticipated by those who have recourse 
to it will be the result. 








TASTE IN DESIGN. 


Ir is a great distinction between true and 
merely imitative or adaptive art, that those who 
are gifted with the former principles impart to 
the most ordinary objects an appearance of 
elegance, refinement, and harmony. A little 
observation will show that it is the want of know- 
ledge of those rules, and a better kind of art edu- 
cation, which cause us to see so many matters 
produced, particularly those of every-day use, which 
are very unsatisfactory. 

i No doubt, the art manufactures of Britain have 
improved vastly since George II.’s reign. Even 
within the last twenty years the progress has been 
considerable, notwithstanding one can scarcely 
look at the breakfast or dinner table, or in the 
rooms of dwellings,.into shop windows or manu- 
factories, without being annoyed at some instances 
of unfitness or want of consistency in the design 
of objects which are displayed. Take, for instance, 
the body and the handle of a teapot which have 
been copied from a classic vase of some purity of 
form: the spout is, however, of the true English 





style of our art, of, say, a century or soago. It 
has the effect, like music out of tune, of producing 
unpleasant feelings. The lid is also out of keeping, 
and does not agree with the other outlines. In 
looking at this example of an appropriate design, 
which reminds us in some measure of the African 
chiefs who assume an old English cocked hat and 
a long-tailed court coat with the native attire and 
adornments, we cannot but regret that the use 
of tea had not been introduced amongst the famous 
old Greeks, in order that we might have had the 
advantage of their skill in devising how the spout 
of a teapot might be fashioned. 

In the examination of several manufactures of 
pottery and other goods there is to be noted an 
affected imitation of the antique. When, how- 
ever, it is necessary to devise some portion which 
is needed in the present day, in many cases the 
difference is as manifest as the comparison is un- 
favourable to us. 

Take, for instance, the oil lamps which were in 
use amongst the poorest classes of both Greece 
and Rome, and contrast them with some which 
may be still seen in the houses of the peasantry in 
part of the United Kingdom. Here is one. 





A hundred other matters might be mentioned, 
but we have said enough to hint that we need 
to have introduced into our manufactures a feeling 
for art founded upon geometrical principles, and 
the study of the beauties of nature combined with 
practical views. 

It would be well worth while for those who 
have the Government direction of art-education 
to offer liberal annual prizes for the best 
designs, both as regards colour and form, for 
tea, breakfast, dinner services, &.; and our 
best artists, both painters and sculptors, might 
do much in advancing this movement. Michel- 
angelo, engaged in the highest departments 
of painting and sculptor, would also turn his 
attention to matters of seemingly lesser note. 
Holbein made designs for personal ornaments and 
pieces of plate ; and Benvenuto Cellini and Albert 
Durer practised several departments of art. We 
want something of the same spirit in England 
amongst the artists of the present day. 
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THE DISCOVERIES AT CYRENE. 


An officer on board one of her Majesty’s vessels 
in the Mediterranean has given the Scotsman 
some particulars of a visit to Cyrene, where many 
interesting discoveries have been recently made, 
the results of which will soon be visible in the 
British Museum. He says,—‘ Suddenly, and on 
following a curve of the road, we found the 
whole face of the mountain side on our left 
covered either with huge sarcophagi, or the en- 
trances to subterranean chambers for the dead. 
On our right also, where the ground slopes down 
to the rich plains of marl below, the débris of de- 
molished tombs, with shrubs and parched herbage, 
covered the surface. We spent some time in the 
examination of this city of the dead, and we saw 
much that was instructive and curious. The en- 
trances to the caverns were in most cases plain 
but low doorways, flanked by the simple Doric 
column, and surmounted occasionally by lions’ 
heads: niches also, outside, were common. Within 
were recesses of every form and size for the re- 
ception of the dead, and all cut out of the solid 
rock, 

From this vast assemblage of sepulchres the 
road still curves to the southward, and finally 
turns again to the eastward, where we found the 
encampment of our men a little below the posi- 
tion of the ancient Cyrene. On one side of the 
ravine were to be seen the tents of our men, 
and on the opposite slopes were the remains of 
caverns occupied by Lieutenant Smith, of the 
Engineers, the youthful discoverer of the antiqui- 
ties which we were appointed to remove, and by 
our carpenters, headed by Mr. Denison, of the 
British Museum, who were engaged in preparing 
cases for the reception of the marbles. We reached 
our destination at 3°30 p.m.; and, having ex- 
changed some greetings with old and new friends, 
I extended my walk some 500 yards, to the ground 
indicated to me as the site of the buried city. A 
few marble monolith columns within the area of 
a temple, partly exposed, and each broken; a 
granite column; two or three damaged statues; 
ground recently disturbed, and many honey- 
combed blocks of limestone scattered over 
the surface, formed the only prominent fea- 
tures of this remarkable spot. Yet, beneath this 
apparently barren surface, at a depth sometimes 
of 10 feet, there were discovered some of the most 
exquisite examples of Grecian sculpture. On my 
return, I repaired to the residence of Mr. Smith ; 
who, since the month of December last, has lived 
in a cave hewn out of the solid rock. Under his 
bed, and about the cave, were deposited most of 
the smaller and more friable products of his exca- 
vations. A sleeping infant, with two or three 
poppies, from which the petals had been plucked, 
in his tiny hand, and several beautifully chiselled 
female heads, with the hair arranged @ Ul’ Impéra- 
trice, were among these remarkable remains, I 
accepted Mr. Smith’s invitation to occupy a vacant 
corner in the cave with the view of escaping from 
the greater exposure to the night air which a tent 
ensured, 

About six p.m., a sudden émeute among the 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of the fountain of 
Apollo, below our position (opposite to which stood 
the temple of the same name, the source of Mr. 
Smith’s most valuable relic, the statue of the god 
to whom the temple was dedicated), roused every 
occupant of our tents; and it was quickly reported 
that the impatience with which the Arabs bore 
our too liberal use of their treasured fountain had 
now changed into resistance. 

* * * * * 

I spent the day in visiting the ruins of the 
ancient Apollonia, once the sea fort of Cyrene, 
and now called Marsa Sousa. No human agency 
could have effected such complete demolition as 
the ruins of this city present. The soil has done 
much to entomb the remains of Cyrene, but 
here the huge blocks of stone lie exposed, and 
in such confusion as one may imagine to have 
been the result of an earthquake. At the western 
extremity of the surrounding walls, parts of 
which still remain to exhibit the wonderful 
masonry of these remote ages, there are to be 
seen some fine marble columns, with their Doric 
capitals, prostrate and broken, within the boun- 
dary of the temple. From this elevated point I 
commanded a view of the entire circuit of the 
wall, within which there lay the blocks of stone 
honeyeombed by age, and utterly swept away 
from their former positions. It was a curious 
feature of this remarkable scene of destruction 
that the only remnant of architecture to be seen 
in this general view was the simple arch, up- 
wards of twenty of which structures, composed 
of six or seven stones only.on each side of the 








keystone, appeared above the general wreck. 
There are several islands near the main land, 
each of which seems to have been quarried for 
the city; and on them are to be seen enormous 
masses of stone, either detached, or in process 
of separation from their beds, when the labour 
of the workman was arrested for ever. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR EDUCATED 
FEMALES, 


Aw establishment, under the sanction of the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of Women, 
in connection with the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, has been open for 
the last twelve months, at 12, Portugal-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. This is a law-copying office, 
in which it is endeavoured to remove some of the 
difficulties surrounding educated and independent 
women seeking remunerative employment. There 
are many businesses into which their services are 
unfit to be introduced with propriety; but we 
cannot see any objection which exists to law-copy- 
ing and writing in general, as a source of female 
labour. We found on inquiry that there are a con- 
siderable number of respectable females, some of 
them young, who are able to earn an amount of 
income, corresponding with skill and rapidity, in 
copying legal and other documents. Some could 
gain from 10s. to 12s., and 15s. a-week; others 
more than this. One lady, who was clever in pro- 
ducing very beautiful writing for lithographic 
purposes, can gain from 35s. to 40s. a-week. At 
this place are offered strict attention to business, 
punctuality in returning papers, and careful exe- 
cution of work, at the usual charges. Already a 
few of the leading firms in London have expressed 
satisfaction ; and this encourages a hope that even- 
tually the establishment may obtain the more 
general confidence of the profession. It is not, 
however, only to the men of the law that the 
offer of this kind of work would seem to be avail- 
able. We saw some specifications suitable to archi- 
tects, builders, and others, Inventors and patentees 
might aleo usefully furnish employment of this 
kind, Already some of our chief publishers, who 
require to send a large number of periodical pub- 
lications through the post-office, find it to be 
economical to have the envelopes and covers 
directed here. The cost of addressing envelopes 
is, we believe, 5s. per 1,000. Public institutions, 
and certain companies and societies, who are re- 
quired to make large and regular issues of circu- 
lars, would find it of advantage to aid this under- 
taking. The number of female students in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum continues 
to increase; and it may be noticed that several of 
the ladies are engaged in transcribing portions of 
manuscript seemingly for the use of those whose 
time is too much occupied to give a long attend- 
ance in the Museum. 








SUGGESTIONS AS TO DECIMAL 
CURRENCY. 


THERE appears at the present time to be so 
favourable an opportunity for the introduction of 
decimal currency, that I am induced to offer the 
following suggestion, in the hope that it may 
lead to the accomplishment of this desirable 
system, and may induce a discussion tending to 
perfect its details. The project has at various 
times been warmly advocated by scientific and 
practical authorities; but the difficulties in the 
way of its adoption have been hitherto feared to 
be insurmountable. 

I hope to show that the time has now arrived 
when this system may be introduced with advan- 
tage ; but, as the explanation of my views may ap- 
pear, at first sight, to complicate the question, I 
request those who enter on it to consider it with 
patience and care. 

Every one who carries copper money must be 
rejoiced at the convenience afforded by the with- 
drawal of the old copper pieces, and the substitu- 
tion of the new bronze coins of not half the 
weight; but it appears to me that the latter can- 
not be intrinsically so valuable as the former, 
and that we have therefore a claim for compen- 
sation. I am not about to discuss the exact 
weight of copper or zinc to which we may be 
entitled: all I ask is a small advance, which 
shall effect the introduction of the decimal system, 

The allowance I propose is that we should have 
twelve and a-half pence to the shilling. This 
would give twenty-five pence or one hundred far- 
things to the florin, and one thousand farthings to 
the pound sterling: we need no more as the com- 
mencement of decimal currency. A new coin of the 
value of ten farthings would greatly facilitate all 
money transactions as soon as it could be executed, 











though for the present it might be dispensed 
with ; but there would be no insuperable difficulty 
in recalling threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 
those sources of constant confusion, and substi. 
tuting a piece which might be called a ten, or 
some other good English name. 

Were the change now suggested to be brought 
into operation, we should no longer require to 
bring farthings into pence, pence into shillings, 
and shillings into pounds; and yet the actual 
alteration of the coins would be trifling: the 
pound sterling would remain the integer; and 
florins, tens, and farthings would be calculated 
decimally, instead of the old plan of shillings, 
pence, and farthings. The shilling and sixpence 
would remain in circulation, the former counting 
as fifty farthings, the latter as twenty-five; the 
penny still as four farthings, and the halfpenny 
as two, The halfcrown might also remain, though 
it was supposed that they would be withdrawn 
when the florin was ready to take its place. 

Doubtless in this alteration, as in any other, 
there would be difficulties in the first trial: who 
has not felt the same with foreign decimal coinage ? 
but soon the confusion has vanished,.and we can 
hardly believe it had ever caused trouble; and 
the same result would follow our adoption of the 
plan: much time would be saved, and many errors 
avoided. 

As the florin coinage was avowedly introduced 
as the commencement of the decimal system, the 
Government would not in all probability oppose 
any obstacle in the way of its perfection ; but, 
when the scheme is fully prepared, they would 
give every facility for its adoption. 

The Great Exhibition of 1862 is too near to 
admit the hope of carrying the system fully into 
execution in time for the opening; but it would 
be a very fit occasion for a commencement, as the 
facility of decimal calculation would be a great 
boon to our foreign guests. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that there is 
reason to believe that the new method might be 
acquired in a very short time; but, to those who 
adhere to the old system, I would say there is 
nothing to prevent them from persevering in their 
course: at the same time, it would not be asking 
them too much to submit to the hardship of 
having 12} pence to the shilling in consideration 
of the public convenience. 

ArTuuR J. BAKER, 





VERNE FORT, PORTLAND. 


Amonest the most important of the various 
works recently undertaken in connection with our 
national defences must be mentioned the citadel 
of Portland. The formidable character of its 
ditch, nearly 80 feet deep and 100 feet wide, and 
cut out of the solid rock for a length of three- 
quarters of a mile, has attracted many a visitor 
during the past summer ; and the casemated bar- 
racks, now rapidly approaching completion, are 
not of less importance. The works in connection 
with this fort have been in progress for the 
last five or six years; but, as they were in the 
hands of convicts for some time, very little pro- 
gress was made until within the last two years, 
when a large portion was let, under contract, to 
Messrs. Jay &Co., of London, contractors. This 
contract embraced fifty barrack-rooms, 44 feet by 
20 feet, and intended to accommodate twenty men 
each ; and, being intended to be covered over wit) 
earth, are necessarily of massive description. The 
walls are 4 feet thick, of ashlar masonry, and are 
covered by arches of 20 feet span in four 9-inch 
courses. The whole work is built with blue lias 
mortar. On Thursday, the 21st instant, the last 
course of bricks of the casemated barrack arches 
was laid with all due form by Captain Stotherd 
and Lieut. Wynne, Royal Engineers, and Messrs, 
Shirras and Gray, the civil officers of the Royal 
Engineer Department. 








A HEART MONUMENT IN EWYAS 
HAROLD CHURCH. 


THE monument in the chancel of this church 
has been opened. This monument consists of & 
recessed arch in the north wall. The effigy beneath 
represents a young lady of noble birth, holding 10 
her hands over the upper part of the chest the 
sculptured representation of a casket, such as was 
used for containing the heart of a deceased person, 
and occasionally buried at a distance from t 
body. On removing the mortar from the surface of 
the wall there was discovered under the upper 
of the effigy the smooth face of a well-cut stone 
of considerable size. Again the slabs were ré- 
moved, and under that portion of the second slab 
on which the head and chest rested (and which 
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was not moved on the first occasion) there was 
exposed to the eyes of the spectators a smooth 
squared stone, and in this stone a circular hole, 
which proved to contain the remains of what were 
once a human heart, a metal casket that contained 
it, and a few shreds of some textile fabric. The 
cyst stone is about 2 feet long and 5 inches thick, 
smoothed on all sides except at the back, which 
is rough. The circular hole or cyst is 54 inches 
in diameter, and rather nearer the front edge and 
east end of the stone. It terminates in a rounded 
bottom, something like a humming-top, and pro- 
pably corresponding with the size of the casket. 
The fragments of this were so corroded and 
broken, crumbling under the fingers, that it was 
difficult to designate the metal (probably silver or 
latten), or the shape, probably the same as the 
sculpture on the effigy. The whole was carefully 
examined, and several pieces of textile fabric of 
different kinds of fineness were discovered, besides 
portions of a substance resembling the crystal- 


‘jizable part of fat, and dust of various colours. 


A few fragments were preserved to send to the 
Archeological Society, and the rest was carefully 
restored to its long resting-place, the effigy re- 
placed, and the monument restored to its original 
state. Itshould be stated that on the under sur- 
face of the slab, resting on the cyst stone, and 
just over the cyst itself, was the delineation of a 
heart, apparently in white paint. The effigy is 4 
feet 8 inches long, lying with the head to the 
west, and is supposed to be of the age of 
Edward II., from 1307 to 1827, 





IRISH BUILDING NEWS. 


Very extensive additions are about to be made 
to the constabulary depdt, Phoenix Park, according 
tothe designs of Mr. J. H. Owen, architect to the 
Board of Works. The existing buildings are dis- 
posed principally in two long blocks, at right 
angles to each other. The additions will extend 
each block, and will return, so as with a small ex- 
tent of boundary wall to complete a rectangle, 
the area of which will be about thirteen acres, 
The new buildings will cover about 400 squares, 
and will embrace quarters for commandant and 
adjutant, medical officer and barrack-master, 
officers’ mess and quarters, sergeants’ mess, school 
and dormitories, and two ranges of stabling. 
The Board permitted the builders who propose 
competing for the works to elect a surveyor to act 
as their representative in taking out the quanti- 
ties, in connection with one of the Board’s officers; 
and, at a meeting of the builders, held for this 
purpose, Mr. William Doolin was unanimously 
elected from amongst a large number of candi- 
dates, Mr, Doolin and Mr. Franklin, the officer 
acting on behalf of the Board, are at present en- 
gaged in taking out the quantities, a considerable 
portion of which is already completed. 

The new R.C. Church of St. Michael, Tipperary, 
has lately been consecrated. The plan is a rect- 
angle, consisting of nave, side aisles, chancel, 
porches, and sacristy. In the south-west angle 
stands a tower and spire, 165 feet high to the 
cross. The church is 140 feet long, and 65 feet 
wide in the clear, The nave is divided from the 
side aisles by arcades of seven arches each. The 
chancel, aisles, and passages are paved with en- 


caustic tiles. The wi 
stall aloan. e windows throughout are of 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF DEBBY. 


Ata dinner to the late mayor, a speech was 
astivern by Mr, Bass, M.P., in page which 
e said, he was happy to find, from a return fur- 
are him by the clerk to the Local Board of 
ealth, that the sanitary condition of the town, 
pig to the improvements made during the last 
rr years, was very satisfactory, That, he con- 
pace 18 a most important fact; for, when we 
nd that the King of Portugal died in his royal 
peat amidst all its costly elegance and state, of 
YP is fever, we may well rejoice that in Derby 
a ug of the inhabitants is so well cared for, 
7 ‘ at the members of the Corporation and 
re of Health are not unmindfal of the duties 
Ww sig they are called upon to perform, 

n order to show what has been done to afford 
Aba for this congratulation, we may here state 
bs e Bedford authorities lately obtained from 
a of Derby replies to certain queries on sani- 
a, Sey ects, which we shall now give in a con- 
cae orm. The area of the borough of Derby 
th ut 200 acres: the population is 50,000; and 
2 mi peter of houses 10,000, The main drainage 
be ~ re done during the last eight years, by various 
Pe tors, from plans and under the superin- 

ence {of the borough surveyor, Mr. T. C, 


Thorburn, extend to nearly thirty miles; and, in 
all, including street improvements, &c., there has 
been expended a sum of 23,2357. on such works. 
The money was borrowed for terms not ex- 
ceeding thirty years, and at rates of interest 
not exceeding four and a half per cent. The 
average general district rate levied for several 
years past has been only 1s. 6d. in the pound. 
The works have been done with a view to further 
extension in most parts of the town, and car- 
ried out as parts of a comprehensive scheme of 
street drainage. The Local Board have not carried 
out any general scheme of house drainage, but 
have left this pretty much to be executed by the 
owners themselves (where there were no com- 
plaints), and many of these owners have availed 
themselves of the sewers provided at the public 
expense. 

And now, as to the result of these sanitary 
labours. The death rate, in the year 1841, was 
27°85 in 1,000; in 1847, 28:12 in 1,000; and in 
1848, 30°12 in 1,000; whereas now it is only 
about 21 in 1,000. 

Were this, we may add, but one solitary in- 
stance of the beneficial results of sanitary im- 
provements, it might be alleged to have been 
merely an accidental coincidence; but the same 
result, as will appear from our columns, for 
years past, has been again and again realized, in 
precisely the same way, according to the extent of 
the improvements effected. 








YORK. 


FINAL SETTLEMENT OF THE LENDAL BRIDGE 
QUESTION. 


THE York City Council have at length unani- 
mously decided that the proposed girder-bridge 
shall be altogether abandoned; and that a cast- 
iron bridge, as designed by Mr. Page, shall be 
erected in its stead. The additional expenditure, 
it appears, will not exceed 5,500/.; whilst the 
bridge itself, according to the local Herald, “ will 
be a model of stability, lightness, and elegance 
combined.” The estimate of 5,500/. has been ob- 
tained from the following calculations :— 








Alteration of approaches on Lendal side ...... #472 0 
Welwy: In0uh BRIGG: 1.4 0 écisiec Kiccdadarecctecsaboate 6,070 0 
Railing to approaches to ditto ........ eecccese 350 2 
Extension of bridge under roadway.......-+0:- 40 0 
Wing wall on city walls side ........s.++-s000 197 10 
Filling in with ballast 2. s.ccccssccctsccccee cce «~-308 6 
Wall on Tanner’s Moat side ...c..seseeevecee « 280 0 
Backing to present foundations.......eeeses+: - 850 0 
Engineering and contingencies ..... eccccvccece 730 10 
Deduct :— £8,600 0 
Amount still due on contract for girder- 

Ln eR a £2,000 
Old MACEHANE 2 oi vde sess srcesscccccces G00 f 2100 0 

Saving of Masonry ...ssecceocecess ee 500 
£5,500 0 


According to the plan which the council have 
adopted, the new bridge will be erected 8 feet 
nearer the Waterworks Tower than the girder- 
bridge; but there will still be a space of 10 feet 
8 inches between the bridge and the tower; thus 
providing for the continuance of a carriage-road 
down Lendal Hill, and retaining the present 
approach to the Esplanade. 

Arrangements, we understand, have been made 
with Mr. Page, who will take the whole responsi- 
bility of the work upon himself; and there is every 
reason to believe that the bridge will be completed 
by the 1st of May. 

The whole cost of the work will be about 
30,000/., and the annual revenue raised from tolls, 
it is expected, will amount to 1,200/. or 1,400/. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“ Mathews at Home” in Her Majesty’s Concert- 
room. — Mr. Charles Mathews belongs to the 
architects ; and, now that he is “at Home” with 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, he makes this clear ; and, in 
so doing, gives an additional reason why we should 
cheer them on in their new course, and invite our 
readers to go and hear and see them for them- 
selves. His father had been “ drawing houses,” 
as he says, all his life, and he thought his son 
might do the same in another way. So the said 
son was sent to the elder Pugin; and, in due time, 
had a fine opportunity to visit Italy, through the 
friendship of Lord Blessington, and to see all its 
wonders under good auspices. Afterwards going 
to work in earnest, he obtained the appointment 
of district surveyor of Bow and Bethnal-green, 
which he worked for three years ; the fees amount- 
ing to some 40/. a year. “Shade of Vitruvius,” he 
exclaims, “is this architecture?” The difficulty 
he found, moreover, in obtaining these fees, is 
ludicrously illustrated, but not exaggerated ; and 





Mrs, Mathews personates an irate laundress called 


on for a fee, whom many a district surveyor has 

met with. As architect to an Iron Mining 

Company, he erected some buildings ; and, more 

wonderful still, as he thinks, they are still 

standing. Here his endeavours in that direction 

ceased. Architecture wouldn’t pay; and the 

drawing-board was left for other boards, which 

enabled him to carry out his designs more 

quickly. All the after events of his life are 

touched on and illustrated,—as well with the 

brush of Mr. O’Connor from Mr. Mathews’s 

sketches, as by rapid personations by himself and 

Mrs. Mathews, who most materially and grace- 

fully aids the success of the evening. One of the 

best of the fableaux is the representation of an 

act-drop for Lord Normanby’s Teatro San Cle- 

mente, designed and originally partly painted by 

our entertainer. Mrs. Mathews’s best persona- 

tions are “A lady’s maid under difficulties,” and 

« Jemima Cox, a Yankee gal,” of extreme type; 

and very excellent these are. Mr. Mathews does 

not omit reference to his financial troubles; and 

this, although told with careful taste, and in a 
tone not of vaunt, but warning, is the part we 
would have shortened: it tends to depress the 
audience. The remainder of the entertainment . 
displays his varied acquirements and powers in a 
remarkable manner, as actor, singer, dancer, and 
linguist ; and will give a pleasant evening to 
thousands. 








NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


EXTENSIVE works have been going on here 
during the summer for Mr. F. Webb. According 
to the Sheffield Independent, the Abbey has 
been lighted with gas and heated with hot water 
apparatus, and the interior renovated under the 
direction of Mr. M. G. Hadfield. The new stables 
and offices, an extensive pile of buildings, contain- 
ing stalls for twenty horses, and carried out so as 
to harmonize with the abbey, are about to be built, 
the contract having been taken by Messrs. Craven 
Brothers, of Sheffield, and the works are to be 
commenced at once. Mr. Hadfield has also in- 
structions to prepare designs for the new gate- 
house and entrance on the high road, near the 
well-known Hut on Sherwood Forest. 





PROPOSED NEW ROAD THROUGH 
* HYDE PARK. 


On Tuesday a public meeting was held in the 
Vestry Hall, Paddington, to consider the expe- 
diency of having a subway through Hyde Park, to 
connect Paddington and Bayswater with Bromp- 
ton and South Kensington. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wortley presided. The chairman announced that 
he had had an interview with Mr. Cowper, the 
First Commissioner of Works, and that gentle- 
man bid him mention to the meeting that he 
saw no objection to a road or subway proposed by 
Miss Martin, daughter of the late Mr. Martin, the 
artist. Mr; Cowper saw no objection to a subway 
to pass under the middle walk from Lancaster 
Gate to the Coalbrook Dale Gates, He had had a 
level of the property taken, and found that there 
was no engineering difficulty. He had pointed out 
to Mr. Cowper that it would be a great advantage, 
because the present road down Park-lane was not 
sufficient to accommodate the traffic in that direc- 
tion. In respect of providing the required road, 
Mr. Cowper seemed disposed to meet him and 
those who acted with him; and he had been in- 
formed since his interview that at present he was 
even more disposed to assist them than he was at 
the time when that interview took place. 

Mr. Roche, in proposing the first resolution, 
recommended the meeting not to insist on any 
particular project. It would be more respectful to 
the First Commissioner to leave that an open 
question for the present. He thought that there 
could be no doubt of the necessity for a new road, 
It was required at that moment, and would be 
much more necessary during the Great Exhibition 
next year. The speaker concluded by proposing 
a resolution to the effect that, having regard to 
the increase of western London of late years, and 
the formation of large, populous, and wealthy dis- 
tricts on the north and south sides of Hyde-park 
and Kensington-gardens, which districts were at 
present separated from each other, and had their 
traffic impeded by want of a direct communication, . 
that meeting was of opinion that a public road 
had become an object of urgent necessity; and 
should, if possible, be made before the opening of 
the Exhibition. ‘ 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. D’Iffanger proposed a resolution for a 





deputation to Mr. Cowper, which was carried, 
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CHANGES IN BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 
AND LAMBETH. 


Many changes have occurred within the last 
few years along the “Bankside,” in Lambeth 
parish: great improvements are going on now, 
and others still more important may be expected 
when the Main Drainage and embankment plans 
have been completed, rendering that which was 
within the memory of some few living a dreary and, 
in parts, impassable marsh, dry and wholesome. 
The increased bridge and railway accommodation 
will also confer benefits. Not a quarter of a 
century ago there were matters of antiquarian 
interest which have during that time been removed 
from this district. The venerable and picturesque 
west entrance of St. Saviour’s, and the nave, with 
its curious Norman details, have given place toa 
less sightly pile; and not far off, westward, the 
remains of the palace of the bishops of Winchester, 
with the exception of an oriel window, which at 
times may be seen with much difficulty, have 
been removed. On this site have been reared 
warehouses and steam-mills of great size and 
strength. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s days, Lambeth Church 
and the Palace at Lambeth might be seen from 
the approaches on the south of London Bridge. 
There were the bear-gardens, Shakspeare’s 
theatre, and other places of amusement. A well- 
known view of London at that time shows the 
open nature of the land, which is now covered 
by a dense population, A century or so after 
the time above referred to, we have a plan which 
shows that but few houses were built between the 
old bridge and Lambeth marsh. The engraved 
copy shows that on the extreme east of the picture 
are the Bishop of Winchester’s park and gardens, 
thickly planted with trees (the palace stood nearer 
to St. Saviour’s). Here, from the park westward, 
one side of the scarcely defined roadway, next to 
the Thames, was lined with a single row of what 
would to us seem now old-fashioned houses. Along 
the margin of the park are a ditch and what seems 
to have been a small farm-building, and inclosed 
grounds, trees, &c. Then, on a space of consider- 
able size, environed partly by a ditch and four 
square pools of water, called the “ Pike-gardens,” 
stand two circular buildings, open at the top, one 
marked in the plan, “The Bowll Baytyng,” and 
the other “The Bear Baytyng.” 

Through the hedge which is at the west side of 
the Pike Gardens there is a sort of stile, and then 
a ditch, which, in a circular sweep, comes north- 
ward. Another ditch, in a serpent-like form, in 
part lines a road, which is marked as leading to 
*Copt Hall.” This communicates with a water- 
course leading to the “mill-pond.” Near are two 
or three small buildings. Another ditch incloses a 
piece of open land, which is called “ Part of the 
Liberty of Oulde Parris Gardens:” to the south, 
a ditch forms one side of a road, which is lettered, 
“The waye leading to ye manor-house.” 

Here is a wide roadway going to Lambeth, 
with houses on one side, and a row leading 
to a ferry-boat landing, on the Thames side. 
Several boats are waiting for customers. There 
are ditches and footpaths towards the water. 
There is an open space here, which is also 
called “ Pary’s Gardens.” The spelling is dif- 
ferent from that already referred to. In what 
may be called a main road, which intersects the 
two portions of the gardens, is a cross. One part, 
on the north-east portion of the picture, has not 
been mentioned. This consists of a large inclosure, 


entirely unoccupied, with a wall along the river- 
line. This is called “ part of the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s Liberty.” It is difficult even now, with 
use of maps, plans, &c., to find the exact position 
of the spots shown in this little engraved plan, 
but to some extent the watercourses have been 
formed, in many instances, into inconvenient 
streets. As we have before often mentioned, a 
correct plan of the sewerage of London thirty or 
forty years ago would have great interest, and 
point out, in a remarkable way, the skeleton 
construction, or ground-work, of this vast 
city. 

Although so much has already been done, it is 
clear that a chief part of Bankside and the now 
important parish of Lambeth is in a state of tran- 
sition. Year after year the land will rise above the 
level of the water, and the locality become more 
suitable for healthy dwelling and for the purposes 
of various descriptions of industry. It would show 
in a most striking manner the advance of this 
metropolis, if we could state the increased value of 
even the property shown in the plan which ad- 
joins this article. On the Bishop of Winchester’s 
Liberty, and along this boundary of the Thames 
to Lambeth Palace, are now wharfs; coal, stone, 
wood, and many other materials, crowd the once 


unprofitable land ; shot and other factories—some | & 


for the purpose of providing materials for building 
decorations; glass-works; and matters too nu- 
merous in brief space to mention, give employ- 
ment to thousands. The main thoroughfares are 
swarming with life ; omnibuses, cabs, and carriages 
move along what was not long ago a swamp; 
railway and other bridges are in course of erec- 
tion. However, from St. Saviour’s, passing 
by the approaches of Southwark, Blackfriars, 
Waterloo, Hungerford, and Westminster Bridges, 
until the wayfarer reaches Lambeth Palace, there 
is scarcely a vestige of old date left. Some parts 
of houses, roofs, &c., may be to some extent, not- 
withstanding their disguised date, detected as 
having been built at the time of the first publica- 
tion of our print. 

Although this now important portion of the 
metropolis has been so much increased in money 
worth, as yet there is but little improvement 
architecturally to please the eye. It is therefore 
in a certain way arelief to reach the walls, trees, 
and buildings inclosed within the venerable and 
kindly Archbishop of Canterbury’s precinct,—the 
grey walls of the Lollards’ prison, the canopied 
niche, the dark red walls, the library, guard-room, 
the gateway, the gardens, and other places, 
which have many important historical and 
other associations to those who care for those 
matters,—the ancient portraits of many arch- 
bishops. Other portions of this metropolitan 
palace well deserve a visit. We will, however, 
at present look towards the ancient church and 


the landing-place which in old times crossed close | & 


by here, before the old Westminster Bridge was 
built. The church, in good repair, is a pleasing 
suggester of the London of other days. In the 
churchyard there are the tombs of the Trades- 
cants, which are so well known as not to require 
particular notice. Admiral Bligh, who first 
transported the bread-fruit from Otaheite to the 
West Indies, and who was a brave and intelligent 
commander, and other worthies, lie buried here, 
and have suitable monuments. Under the walls 
of this church a scene which affords an ex- 
ample of the uncertainty of even the highest 
conditions, took place in connection with the 
unhappy queen of James IT., who, flying with her 





infant prince from the ruin hanging over her, after 
crossing the Thames from the abdicated palace of 
Whitehall, took shelter between the quaint wallg 
of this church for a considerable time on the ip. 
clement night of December 6th, 1688. Here she 
waited in the pelting storm until a coach could 
be got from some inn, which conveyed her to 
Gravesend, whence she sailed, and bade eternal 
adieu to England. Before viewing the interior, 
it may be worth while to remark that according 
to Dr. Ducarel, a beacon was formerly placed 
on the top of the tower; but it has been 
said that the short distance it is from the 
palace, where the valuable library and many 
manuscripts are preserved, renders this im. 
probable. Lambarde, in his “ Perambulation in 
Kent,” states that the eastern beacon nearest to 
London was on Shooter’s-hill; and that in Mid. 
dlesex was upon Hampstead-hill; but in Hollar’s 
“View of London from Lambeth,” circa 1666, 
the beacon is plainly to be seen: and here it is, 





On entering the church, which is of goodly pro- 
portions, and with its numerous monuments and 
other fittings, has a quaint and not unpleasing 
appearance, to most visitors the stained-glass 
window, representing a pedlar, is an object of 
interest. This is, however, really not of any such 
antiquity as has been generally supposed. Re- 
specting this stained glass, which is at the bottom 
of the middle compartment of the south-west 
window of Lambeth Church, it is the portrait of a 
mau with a package strapped upon his shoulder, 
a staff in his hand, and a dog walking by his 
side. 

It was renewed at the commencement of last 
century, as is shown by the following entry in 
the parish books :— 

* 1703, March 6th.—Paid Mr. Price for a new 
lass pedlar, 27.” 

Although there does not seem evidence to show 
it, this may be the rebus of the name of some per- 
son of the name of Chapman, as the figure of the 
pedlar carved on the seat of Swaffham Church, 
Sutfolk, was intended to represent the name of 
John Chapman, who had been a benefactor in 
connection with the repairs of the church. There 
are other entries in the books of this parish which 
are worthy of notice, inasmuch as they show the 
difference in the times, and the change in the 
value of workmen’s wages and materials. As re- 
gards the pulpit, for instance, in 1522 it was 
deemed expedient to erect a new one, and on in- 
spection it was considered that the old one was 
not worth more than 8d., and a new one was 
erected at a cost of 20s. It was not, however, 
until 1615, that Archbishop Abbot, at his 
own charges, erected another pulpit, which cost 
157. This was placed against the south-east 
portion of the nave. The churchwardens, about 
1579, ordered an hour-glass to be provided for 
the pulpit. One Yorke made a stand for 
the “hower,” for 1s. 4d. A second was provided 
in 1615, no doubt for the use of the new pulpit, 
when 6s. 8d. was paid for the iron of the hour- 
glass stand. The hour-glass and stand which 
formerly formed an appendage to most pulpits, 
has been removed from Lambeth and most 
other churches. One still remains in the church 
of St. Alban, Wood-street, in the City. There 
have been differences of opinion, some saying 
that, in the Commonwealth times, the hour- 
lasses were not approved of. On the grave- 
stones of the Covenanters, in of Scotland, 
and in old Dissenting burial-places, the hour-glass 
is much used as one of the emblems of mortality. 
It is probable, that, as the use of clocks became 
common, thé hour-glasses were discontinued.* 

Of the monuments in the church we have before 
now spoken. 





* It seems, from the ,churchwardens’ account, that 
there was a clock at Lambeth church as fer back as 
1585, for, in the parish books it is agreed that Holloway 
shall have iiiis. for oyle, for the clock and bells, an 
for candle to the clocke: and in 1599, Lewis — 
for keeping the clock, was ordered 12s. In 1605, ¢ 4 
Smalle, for keeping the clock, 16s. In 1632, 5/. was pal 
for a new clock. 
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WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH, ISLE OF 
WIGHT. 


Tuts church, now in course of completion, has a 
claim of its own for attention. The parish of 
Whippingham is situate in the northern part of 
the Isle of Wight, extending along the banks of 
the River Medina from East Cowes to Newport, 
the chief town in the island. The early history of 
the foundation is somewhat obscure; but it is 
known that a church was erected here in the 
twelfth century, dedicated to Mildred, a Saxon 
princess, conspicuous in the annals of the seventh 
century. It was one of the six churches given by 
William Fitz-Osborne to the Abbey of Lyra, in 
Normandy. 

Osborne, the favourite marine residence of 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort, is in the 
parish of Whippingham, as may be well known to 
many of our readers. The Queen, when residing 
there, is in the habit of attending divine service at 
the parish church. In the year 1854, the accom- 
modation for the royal family being quite inade- 
quate, north and south chancel aisles were added 
for her Majesty’s exclusive use; the chancel being 
at the same time rebuilt in the transition style of 
architecture prevalent towards the close of the 
twelfth century. 

The church had been restored and enlarged to 
meet the requirements of the increasing popula- 
tion in the year 1804, under the direction of Mr. 
Nash, then residing at East Cowes Castle, the 
funds being mainly provided by the sale of 
Faculty pews. The previous arrangement of the 
edifice was then completely changed. North and 
south transepts, with galleries, were added, and 
the works carried out must have bordered closely 
upon an entire re-construction, as no vestige of 
the former church, either externally or internally, 
remained. Owing to faulty construction upon an 
imperfect foundation, no great time elapsed before 
serious symptoms of dilapidation became manifest. 
Large fissures occurred: the walls bulged consi- 
derably in places; and the roof, spreading, thrust 
them out of the perpendicular. 

Under these circumstances, in the latter part of 
the year 1858, two architects, Mr. Dashwood, of 
Ryde, and Mr. Humbert, of Fitzroy-square, Lon- 
don (who had been intrusted with the charge 
of the works previously carried out for her 
Majesty’s accommodation), were called upon to 
report upon the subject. They concurred as to 
the inexpediency of attempting a restoration, and 
advised that the church should be entirely rebuilt. 
This course, after considerable discussion, was 
finally adopted ; and it was further determined 
that the general arrangement of the then existing 
plan should be retained in the new structure, the 
large Faculty pews remaining in the same relative 
positions. The galleries in the transepts were, 
however, to be omitted; and, in order to obtain 
the extra area upon the floor of the church, the 
nave was to be extended to the west, and the 
tower erected at the junction of the arms of the 
cross. Mr. Humbert prepared designs, embodying 
three views, which have been applied. The old 
church was pulled down in March, 1860. The 
foundation-stone of the present structure was laid 
by her Majesty on the 29th of May following, 
assisted by his Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, and other members of the Royal Family. 

Externally, the principal features, as will be 
seen by reference to our engraving, are the chan- 
cel and aisles, the tower and transepts, the nave 
and bell-cot, and the south porch, 
__The church is constructed of stone from the 
island, with quoins and dressings of Box ground 
stone, Considerable care had to be taken with 
the foundations, which, in some cases, are as much 
as 16 or 17 feet below the surface of the ground. 
a and bell-cot are of English oak. 

© spire over them, and the four smaller spires 
on the tower are covered with green Bangor 
slates, and the several roofs with plain tiles. 

The circular-headed doorway, in the south chan- 
cel aisle, shown in the engraving, is the Queen’s 
Entrance. The Royal arms will be placed over 
this doorway, and it is in contemplation to add a 
shallow N orman open porch resting on columns. 

The main entrance to the church is by the 
a porch, over the inner doorway of which 
pe bo a marble tablet, with an inscription 
checek 4 € present and former erections of the 
pi ‘ €., supported by two angels, carved in 
0 ©, designed and executed by Mr. J. Thomas. 
“ the north side of the nave, opposite the porch, 
forme Pa a door leading into a lobby, which 
perma entrance to the vestry and the organ 


There are three small windows in the north 


Internally the principal feature is the central 
tower, which is open to the church, as high as 
the roof of the octagon lantern. It is carried 
upon pointed arches, with angle shafts, having 
carved capitals and plain arch mouldings. The 
chancel arch (smaller and lower than the others) 
is somewhat deeply recessed. Four figures carved 
in stone, in the angles of the tower above the 
arcading, carry the main timbers of the tower 
roof, which diverge thence to the eight angles of 
the roof above; supporting small vaulting shafts 
in the angles of the lantern, which carry the ribs 
and wooden groined ceiling. Open timber roofs, 
boarded, are used throughout: they will be 
slightly stained and varnished. Some portions of 
the boarding will be coloured. 

The walls are faced with stucco; and, below the 
roof-plates, and in other parts following the prin- 
cipal lines of the building, ornamental incised 
work is being introduced. An organ gallery is 
erected at the west end of the nave; and the 
organ, built about six years back by Mr. Willis, 
of London, is now being reconstructed to meet 
the increased size of the building. 

The pulpit, reading-desk, pews, and other 
fittings, are of oak. 

The principal internal dimensions are ;—nave, 
22 feet wide; transepts, 19 feet wide; chancel, 
12 feet wide; chancel aisles, 10 feet wide each; 
total length, 98 feet ; breadth across the transepts, 
50 feet; nave roof, 35 feet high; chancel roof, 
29 feet; tower, lower diameter, 19 feet, upper, 
17 feet; roof of lantern, 63 feet in height. 

The tower is externally 24 feet square, and 
about 90 feet in height to the top of the vane. 

The church, exclusive of the chance] and aisles, 
is calculated to hold about 250 persons, the popu- 
lation of the parish, as taken in 1850, being 436. 

It is being rebuilt chiefly at the expense of her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness the Prince Con- 
sort, who take a deep interest in the progress of 
the works. The gentry living in the neighbour- 
hood also contribute handsomely. 

Mr. George Smith, of Pimlico, is the builder. 
The stone carving is by Messrs. Emery & Suffolk ; 
the ornamental incised plastering by Mr. Worrall ; 
the warming apparatus by Messrs. Price & Co.; 
the iron work by Mr. Potter. Mr. Thomas Stevens 
is the clerk of the works, 

The windows throughout are to be filled with 
stained glass, furnished by Messrs. Hardman, of 
Birmingham; the subjects of the triple east 
window being the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
and the Ascension of our Lord. In the chancel 
aisles, armorial bearings and heraldic devices will 
be introduced; and in the remainder of the win- 
dows Scriptural subjects in medallions (such as 
the Light of the World, the True Vine, the Good 
Shepherd, the emblems of the Four Evangelists, 
&e.), and work in “ grisaille,” will be employed. 
An open-timber lich gate, constructed of East 
Indian teak upon a stone foundation, will be placed 
at the entrance to the churchyard. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sleaford (Lincolnshire).—Ruskington Church 
has been reopened. The edifice, which is in the 
Gothic style, and dedicated to All Saints, has been 
restored under the direction of Messrs. Kirk & 
Parry, architects, Sleaford ; the contractors being 
Messrs. S. & W. Pattinson, of Ruskington. The 
chancel has not yet been restored. 

Stowmarket.—The new chapel at Stowmarket 
for the Independents has been opened. The 
building is in the Decorated style. The interior 
dimensions are 62 feet from east to west, b 
46 feet from north to south ; with north and sout 
transepts, 63 feet long by 21 feet wide. The 
edifice is divided transversely by three arches of 
carved timberwork forming the roof; the centre 
arch being 29 feet wide and 48 feet high to the 
apex of the ridge, and the side arches spanning 
the galleries, which extend round three sides and 
into the transepts; the fronts being formed of 
moulded woodwork, filled in with open cast-iron 
panels. Cast-iron columns of ornamental design, 
from the foundry of Messrs. Turner, of Ipswich, 
carry the galleries, and extend upwards to re- 
ceive the arched principals of the roof. The ceil- 
ing is formed of wrought timber and boarding, 
stained and varnished. At the west end of the 
chapel are the school buildings, consisting of, on 
the ground story, infant school, 35 feet by 21 feet, 
and 14 feet high, to be used also for week-da 
service, with four class-rooms adjoining, an 
minister’s vestry: above these is a school-room, 
60 feet by 25 feet, open to the ridge, and commu. 
nicating with the galleries in the transepts: a 
room is attached for the preparation of refresh- 





Wall of the nave over the vestry and lobby roof, 


principal front to the street. The éntrance to the 
ground story is through an open porch, with stone 
archway 15 feet high by 11 feet wide. On either 
side is the entrance to the gallery stairs, having 
corresponding arches of stone, moulded and finished 
with carved crecketed canopies. Between the 
gables of the staircases on the apex of the roof is 
a central spirelet of timber, 67 feet high to the 
top of the vane, which acts as a ventilator to 
receive the foul air. To the west is the gable of 
the front transept, in which is a four-light deco- 
rated window over the gallery, and*two two-light 
windows below. Further west is the entrance to 
the schools, formed in a wide buttress from the 
angle of the transept; and beyond is the school 
gable with large three-light window to the upper 
room, and two lower windows to the class-rooms. 
This is designed in a simpler and less decorated 
style. The materials are Kentish rag stone facings 
and Caen stone details, with slated roofs and 
ornamental ridges of brick-earth. The windows 
are glazed in lead quarries, with crimson borders, 
executed by Mr. Stearn, of Ipswich. The chapel 
will contain 1,054 sittings—560 on the ground- 
floor, 328 in the galleries, and 166 children,—all 
in open benches of stained deal, with carved 
traceried panels in the bench ends. The contract 
was taken by Mr. H. B. Smith, builder, for 3,3337. 
Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, was the architect. 
The stonemasons’ work was executed by Mr. 
Ireland, of Ipswich. 

Low Leyton (Tower Hamlets).—St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Cemetery, at Low Leyton, has 
been consecrated. The cemetery is situate in 
Union-lane, closely adjoining the Low Leyton 
station of the Eastern Counties Railway. It 
covers an area of something like twelve acres of 
gently rising ground, with gravel subsoil, the 
whole being drained to a depth of 12 feet, and 
surrounded by an oak fence. The entrance to the 
grounds is from Union-lane, by panelled iron 
gates of ecclesiastical design, harmonizing with 
the character of the erections in the rear, and 
with that of the institution itself. The group of 
buildings which adjoins the gateway is of Gothic 
architecture. It consists of a sexton’s lodge, with 
a covered porchway and cloister for monumental 
inscriptions and tablets, leading into the transept 
of the chapel, and by a staircase to the catacombs 
beneath. The chapel itself is 70 feet long, and 
25 feet wide. At its western extremity is a rose 
window, surmounting a group of lancet windows, 
whilst the eastern end is occupied by the altar, 
standing in an apse, which as well as the chancel 
is vaulted under the wood roof, the nave having a 
plain open roof, with stained timber. The altar 
has a front of alabaster, with bosses of serpentine, 
sienna, and Irish green marbles, arranged in cruci- 
form ornamentation. On the north side of the 
chapel is a porch, arcaded at the sides, with shafts 
of red stone, and affording a means of exit to th 
grounds. These are intersected by broad pranctiet 
paths, laid out in the form of the cross; and at 
the central and most elevated point is a con- 
spicuous ornamental monument, consisting of a 
base, a shaft of coloured stone, and foliated capital 
carrying a large plain cross of Calvary worked in 
polished grey granite. The roof of the chapel is 
surmounted by a “ Holy Rood,” the figures being 
nearly life-size and painted. This portion of the 
work was executed by Mr. T. Phyffers. Mr. W. 
Hill, of London, is the contractor for the bars 
which have all been designed by, and execute 
under the supervision of, Messrs, Willson & 
Nicholl, of London, architects. 

Little Barford (Beds.). — The church (St, 
John’s) in this village, which is a chapel under 
Adderbury, has recently undergone considerable 
alterations and repairs, under the direction o 
Mr. Street, architect. The north, south, and east 
walls have been taken down and rebuilt, and the 
tower has been removed from its former position, 
within the square of the nave at the south-west 
corner, to the outside, forming a porch topped 
with a broach. The old Norman doorway and the 
windows have been reset. The roof is new, of a 
good pitch, and on arched timbers. The seats are 
open Cemcken, as at Deddington, and of stained 
deal. The pulpit has its base of stone, the upper 
part being of carved oak, and open. The maso: 
of the interior walls is bare, and the floor covere 
with small encaustic tiles, The church is, as i 
were, re-arranged. The old porch was between 
the two southern windows, by which axengepe 
the congregation was divided. The tower, of the 
date of Archbishop Laud, was inside the church, 
the bell-ropes hanging in view, The chie? points 
fn the alterations are, as regards the exterior, th 
new tower and broach, the cross over the chancel 
arch, and the restoration of the old windows ; 





ments on public occasions. The exterior has its 


in the interior, the roof and the pulpit, The 
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masonry was executed by Messrs. Franklin & 
Hopcraft, of Deddington, builders. Cost, 5007. 

Canterbury.—St. Mildred’s Church is to be re- 
opened, after its restoration, on Friday, the 29th, 
and Saturday the 30th inst. The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Alford, preaches on the 
Friday; and the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester, Dr. Hook, on the Saturday. 

Sandown Bay (Isle of Wight).—The accommo- 
dation of Christ Church, Sandown, is about to be 
considerably augmented by the erection of a new 
north aisle and other works, in accordance with 
designs prepared by Mr. Woodman, of Brighton, 
the architect of the original building. Additional 
sittings will be provided for upwards of 200 per- 
sons, The works have been contracted for by Mr. 
Deboyne, of the Isle of Wight, builder, at 850/., 
and will be proceeded with forthwith. The funds 
have been aided by grants from the Incorporated 
and Diocesan Church Building Societies; but 
there is still a considerable deficiency, and the 
incumbent and churchwardens appeal, not only to 
the residents, but to the visitors of this part of 
the island, for pecuniary help. 

Yeovil.—The ancient chantry or crypt of St. 
John’s Church is advancing towards completion 
as vestry accommodation. If funds are forth- 
coming, the work of restoration will be continued. 
The Town Council have liberally voted two sums 
of 50/. each, for the purpose of commencing the 
improvement of the churchyard and its ap- 
proaches. 

Bradford.—The Primitive Methodist chapel in 
Manchester-road, burnt down at the beginning of 
the year, is about to berebuilt. The contracts for 
the necessary works have been let as follows :— 
Masons, Pyrah & Wray: joiner, Thos. Taylor; 
plasterer, J. Duckworth ; slaters, Hill & Sutcliffe ; 
plumber, J. Scholefield. The joint contracts 
amount to about 1,20071——At Little Horton 
Green, in the borough of Bradford, the founda- 
tion-stone of a new church has been laid. Though 
included in the scheme of the Bradford Ten 
Church Building Society, it will be erected and 
endowed solely by Mr. F. S. Powell, of Horton 
Hall. The cost of the building is estimated at 
about 10,000/., exclusive of fence, walling, and 
other incidental expenses. The church will be in 
the Gothic style of architecture, from designs by 
Messrs. Mallinson & Healey, of Bradford. It will 
afford accommodation for 1,000 on the ground-floor. 

Newcastle -upon-Tyne. — Christchurch, Shield- 
field, has been consecrated. The plan of the 
edifice comprises nave and chancel, with north 
and south aisles to each, a vestry under a distinct 
gable at the north-east corner, and a tower, 
crowned with a spire, at the south-west corner ; 
as wellas a north-west porch. The last is trian- 
gular in plan, to suit the obliquity of the street ; 
which, under the desire to make all the space 
available, has had some influence on the plan of 
the west end of the building. The style is Geo- 
metrical. The nave is divided from the aisles 
and chancel by clustered piers and moulded 
stone arches. The arch of the chancel is adorned 
with corbel shafts of coloured stone and marble. 
The roofs are of good pitch, divided into bays by 
moulded principals, with arched braces, stained 
and varnished. The church is lighted by traceried 
windows; those on the north and south of three 
lights, that to the west of five lights, and to the 
east of four lights each. These have been filled 
with stained diaper glass, designed to obstruct 
the view of adjoining houses. The church is 
seated throughout with open stall seats. The ca- 
pitals in the nave and the corbel shafts of the 
chancel are ornamented with foliage of various 
kinds, carved in stone by Mr. Patterson, of New- 
castle. The church has been built by Mr. James 
Robson, from the designs of Mr. A. B. Higham, of 
this town, architect. 

Inumley—A new church and burial-ground 
have been consecrated at Lumley by the Bishop 
of Durham. The church has been much needed 
for many years past; and has been erected, ac- 
cording to the Newcastle Courant, chiefly through 
the exertions of the Rev. J. Dodd. The cost of 
the church, including boundary wall, &c., is about 
1,3007. It is of the Decorated period of Gothic 
architecture, and consists of tower and spire, north 
porch, nave, chancel, and vestry. It is fitted up 
with open seats, and has an open timber roof; the 
whole of the woodwork being stained and var- 
err - imitation of oak. The church is heated 

ot-water apparatus, provided by Messrs. 
alker & Emley, of Mewuutie. Mr. J 4 Pome of 
Durham, did the mason and joiner work; Mr. 
Beck the slating ; Mr. Bailey the plumbing; and 
Mr. G. Cooper the decoration work; the whole 
being done under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thompson, architect, Newcastle. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Lincoln Cathedral.—A memorial window has 
been put up in the nave by the Revs. A. and F. 
Sutton. The window contains twelve subjects 
from the life of Joshua, and is the companion win- 
dow to that recently put up, containing scenes 
from the life of Moses ; the two being a memorial 
to the late Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., and Lady 
Sutton. Beneath the window is a small mural 
tablet in brass, with the inscription. 

Wood Enderby Church (Horncastle).—Four 
stained glass windows, the gift of Sir Henry and 
Lady Dymoke, of. Scrivelsby Court, have recently 
been inserted in this church. Three of these win- 
dows are of Early Decorated style. Each has a 
circular opening in the tracery ; and they are filled 
with richly-coloured stained glass, the work of 
Lady Dymoke, an amateur painter in this art, 
under the instructions of Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., 
of London. Each of the principal lights contains 
a ribbon on a white ground with gold edges, and 
lined alternately with ruby and blue, and on them 
are written various texts. These are worked into 
a back-ground composed of Early Decorated quar- 
ries, with oak leaves, similar in design to Merton 
College, Oxford; and a line of coloured glass sur- 
rounds each light. On the round openings of the 
tracery are the monograms I.H.S., X.P.C., and a 
broken chalice on a book, with wine spilling, being 
the emblem of St. Benedict, the patron saint of 
the church. The fourth window is that of the 
east chancel, and is also decorated. It consists of 
three lights and three quatrefoils in the tracery. 
The centre light shows our Saviour after His 
resurrection appearing to Mary Magdalene: the 
figure stands {in a halo of glory in a vesica piscis 
form, with the left hand pointing to Mary. (John, 
xx. 17.) On the right-hand light is the figure of 
Mary Magdalene, kneeling to our Lord, and rest- 
ing her hand on the “ pot of ointment ;” and on 
the left an angel clothed in white, sitting at the 
entrance of the empty sepulchre. This window 
also derives interest from the ornamental portion 
of it, in rich foliage, being in a great proportion 
the work of Lady Dymoke. The design and 
figures are the work of Messrs. Baillie. 

St. Ives Church.—This edifice has recently been 
enriched by a stained window, put in at the west 
end (immediately opposite the memorial window to 
Mr. B. A. Greene), to the memory of Mr. Thomas 
Ear], for many years the landlord of the Unicorn 
hotel, and put up by his widow andchildren. The 
subject introduced is taken from the 25th chapter 
of St. Matthew, and illustrates our Saviour’s para- 
ble of the foolish virgins. Immediately below the 
figures is the text, ‘‘ Watch therefore, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour when the Son of Man 
cometh.” In the quatrefoil at the top of the 
window are the two letters, “T. E.,” and on a 
brass plate below the window is the inscription. 
The window is by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 

St. Mary’s, Minster-Thanet.—The three lancet 
windows at the east end of the chancel in this 
church have been recently filled with stained 
glass, in keeping with the date of the architec- 
ture of that portion of the building. On a back- 
ground, with borders, are twelve panels contain- 
ing subjects from Holy writ, placed in the follow- 
ing order, beginning at the base of the lancet on 
the north side and proceeding upwards :—1. The 
Nativity of our Lord; 2. The Baptism; 3. The 
Marriage of Cana, our Lord’s first miracle; 
4, The Transfiguration. In the centre light :— 
5. The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus, with the 
following underwritten,—“ She is not dead, but 
sleepeth ;” 6. The Good Shepherd; 7. The Last 
Supper; 8. The Crucifixion; and, in the point 
above, the “ Agnus Dei.” In the third lancet on 
the south side:—9, The Resurrection of our 
Lord ; 10. Our Saviour and the Disciples journey- 
ing to Emmaus; 11. The Ascension; 12. The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit. The design and exe- 
cution of these windows were entrusted to Mr. 
Willement, of London. 

St. James’s, Gravesend.—A window on the 
south side of St. James’s Church has been re- 
cently filled with stained glass, presented by the 
Rev. H. Hutchinson Swinny, Principal of Cud- 
desdon College, Oxford, as a memorial to several 
of his deceased relatives. The two lower open- 
ings of the window are occupied by a representa- 
tion of our Lord in front of the tomb of Lazarus; 
the sisters Martha and Mary kneeling at the feet 
of their Saviour, who points to heaven. Above, on 
a scroll, is inscribed, “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” Within the quatrefield opening in the 
head is the “‘ Agnus Dei,” encircled by the crown 
of thorns; the points of a foliated cross showing 
ag Mr. Willement, of London, was the 

ist. 





Glasgow Cathedral.—The following windows 
have reached the cathedral in safety :—No, 34 
presented by Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. ; 35 
and 36, by the Messrs. Alexander ; 37, by the late 
Earl of Eglinton and Winton ; and 38, a memo. 
rial window, dedicated to his memory; 39, pre. 
sented by Mr. Robert Hutcheson; 40, by the 
Messrs. Jamieson ; 41, by Mr. Napier, of Shan. 
don, and his sou, Mr. John Napier, Saughfield ; 
and 42, by the representatives of the late Mr, 
Laurie, of Laurieston, who have dedicated it to 
his memory and to that of other members of his 
family. Many donors of windows have been re. 
moved by death since the movement first com. 
menced. The Earl of Eglinton was a member of 
the committee. Of the two windows selected by 
him for presentation, one retains its original in. 
scription commemorating his gift: the other is 
dedicated to his memory. Mr. James Laurie took 
a deep interest in the scheme, and was one of the 
earliest contributors: he has been removed by 
death also; and, as in other cases, relatives have 
esteemed it a duty to carry out the donor’s wishes. 
These windows will completely fill the Lady chapel. 
The subjects are “The Twelve Apostles.” We 
understand that such rapid progress is making 
with the Government window that, unless pre- 
vented by ice in the Elbe, it may be expected in 
January next. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rochester and Chatham.—The approach to the 
bridge on the city side is to be completed; which 
will necessitate the demolition of a portion of the 
ancient Crown Hotel, together with the City 
Arms Tavern, and adjoining buildings. A large 
hotel is to be erected on the site of the present 
Crown Inn. The committee formed to erect a 
drinking-fountain on a site in the Military-road, 
presented by the Government, have decided on 
two separate contracts for the work; one to in- 
clude the lower portion, and the other the orna- 
mental part. The contractor for the base is Mr. 
Wilkins; and the other part of the fountain, 
which will be of an ornamental character, will be 
executed by a London firm. 

Winchester. — The following tenders for the 
erection of a gas-meter testing-room have been 
sent in, viz.:—Mr. G. Gover, 63/.; Mr. Steele, 
631.; Mr. E. Carter, 56/.; Mr. G. Fielder, 58/. ; 
Mr. Langman, 70/. 10s.; Mr. J. Brown, 69/7. The 
tender of Mr. E. Carter was accepted by the gas 
committee, 

Tipton. — The new schools lately erected at 
Tipton have been formally opened. The erection 
is of a plain character, and the material used is 
red and blue brick. The building is in the form 
of the letter H, and is 138 feet 6 inches long, by 
22 feet, with a projecting wing at each end 55 
feet by 18 feet. The visitors’ entrances are in 
the wings, through small passages laid with tesse- 
lated pavement. Over the centre of the roof is 
an ornamental clock-turret, 60 or 70 feet high. 
In the interior the floor is boarded, and the lower 
portion of the walls is built of white glazed brick, 
surmounted by a tesselated border. The height is 
17 feet, and lighting is provided for by thirty-four 
windows. The boys’ and girls’ schools, which can 
be thrown into one, can accommodate together 
about 500 children. There are also class and cloak 
rooms and lavatories. The building is covered in 
with slates, with ornamental ridge-tiles. The 
height from the floor to the wall-plate is 15 feet. 
The principal beams are exposed, and varnished. 
The estimated cost was from 1,800/. to 2,000/. 

Northallerton.—The foundation stone has been 
laid for extensive alterations and additions to 
Pepper Hall, near Northallerton, the seat of Mt. 
Henry Hood, formerly the frmily seat of the late 
Lord Alvanley, which title is now extinct. The 
present proprietor proposes to restore and beautify 
the old mansion from the designs prepared by 
Messrs. Dobson & Chorley, of Leeds. The archi- 
tects propose to dispense with all the servants 
offices, which have hitherto been on the cellar 
floor level, and make them into wine and beer cel- 
lars, and build new offices at the north end of the 
present mansion. The external dimensions of the 
new wing will be 129 feet by 140 feet, and this 
put to the west front of the present building 
make a frontage of 230 feet. The house will - 
tain upwards of 100 rooms when completed. T _ 
supply of water for the house and stables a. 
in the clock tower, 100 feet high, pumped oP 
an engine. The whole of the external walls : 
be of red and white pressed bricks alternate % 
with stone dressings. The estimated cost of . ° 
fabric is 14,000/., exclusive of the internal - 
corations, door and window furniture, or ehe 
and marble chimney-pieces. The whole of 
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works will be superintended by Mr. William Free- 
man, of Ripley, as clerk of works. The principal 
contractors for the estimated works are as fol- 
lows, viz. :—Brick and stone work, Messrs. Long- 
ley, Brothers, Leeds ; carpenter and joiner’s ditto, 
Mr. John Hall Thorp, Leeds; plumber and gila- 
zier’s ditto, Messrs. William Russell & Son, Dar- 
lington ; plasterer’s ditto, Messrs. James Wilson & 
Son, Leeds ; slater’s ditto, Messrs. John H. Cattley 


& Son, York. 








FONTS. 


On paying a visit a few months since to the 
grand old church of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, I 
noticed on one of the panels of the font the 
words, “sal et saliva;” in allusion, probably, to 
the salt and spittle formerly used in the admini- 
stration of this sacrament by our Church before 
she reformed herself, and which had further refer- 
ence, I suppose, to Matt. v. 13; Luke xiv. 34; 
and Mark vii. 33; viii. 23; as applied to the 
newly-baptised. 

I should be glad to know if there are any other 
examples of this in England. 

There is a handsome font at Melton, Suffolk, 
nearly a mile from Ufford (the font cover of this 
latter church is one of the glories of the county), 
which has the seven sacraments of the unreformed 
church, and other designs, well carved, but 
juutilated. This font has been, this year (for the 
first time, I was told), stifled beneath a veil of 





jaint, and the whole church clothed in a thick | 
great coat of whitewash. The paint on the font 
avas scarcely dry when I saw it. 
I believe there are some people (so-called lovers 
of simplicity) who would whitewash the skies if 
they could reach them. 
ARTHUR HENRY Brown. 





RAILWAY CARS IN AMERICA. 


WirH reference to a statement sent us by “ An 
American ” on this subject (p. 725), a New York 
correspondent gives a very different account :— 

“Your railway carriages,” he says, “ are just as 
far ahead of our abominable railway dens as a 
gentleman’s private coach is superior to a City 
omnibus. The ‘American’ was doubtless an 
agent of Bissel’s patent truck, which he took care 
to bring in prominently, and which is not so gene- 
rally used as he states. I am not a railroad man, 
but Iam a frequent traveller, and I never heard 
of it before. The trucks are common trucks, not 
patented, and the only guard against the break- 
ing axles is Juck, on which we Americans travel 
all our lives in all sorts of vehicles. 

As to the cars: fancy a long cabin, 10 feet wide 
by perhaps 70 feet long,—long enough at any rate 
for thirty benches (two seats) on each side. The 
backs do fall each way, so that parties of four can 
face each other if desired. The roof of this cabin 
is hermetically sealed, and the only means of 
obtaining fresh air is to raise a window, and let 
it blow on your breast, admitting with the 
cold air dust and cinders. A narrow aisle runs the 
whole length of the car, with a door at either 
end, through which the conductor passes frequently 
the entire length of the train, collecting tickets 
after leaving each station ; besides which boys are 
eternally dodging through, selling books, railroad 
guides, candy, peanuts, gum-drops, &c. ; generally 
knocking off hats, and jostling against passengers 
as the train flies through the air. 

Of course, every person having a ticket is 
entitled to any seat he chooses to take, and the 
consequence is, your neighbour on the same bench 
may be a dirty tipsy rowdy, while onions and 
whisky may be, and generally are, the ingredients 
of breaths before, behind, and around you. 

The doors are kept banging incessantly by the 
conductor’s frequent visits to see the tickets, by 
the book-boys, candy-boys, and peanut-boys, and 
by the passengers visiting different cars. The 
floor of the aisle is soon a mere puddle of tobacco 
spittle, while dirty boots and dirtier heads are 
Seen resting on the velvet cushions or backs 
of the seats, In summer iced water is kept in 
large tin cans, with a tin mug chained fust ; while 
ke Some trains boys carry the water in tin tea- 

ettles through the cars, filling tumblers and 
ruining silk dresses. 

The ‘dressing-rooms’ are simply water-closets 
(without the water), which are always too filthy 
for decent people to use. 

_The sleeping-carriages are the same caverns 
With the seats removed, and three tiers of shelves 
substituted, which the absence of ventilation 
ee insufferable as soon as they are filled with 

irty men, dirty boots, and dirty clothes. 





Smoking-cars are provided, and present a com- 


bination of cigar-stumps, tobacco quids, and pools 
of spittle, too disgusting for any but my own 
countrymen to contemplate, much less witness. 

Between Philadelphia and New York—ninety 
mniles’ distance—tickets are called for, no less than 
twelve times; and then bang go the doors at 
each end ; while the boy-traders follow with their 
eternal invitations to buy their dirty wares. 

Stoves are fitted in the centre of the cars in 
winter ; and, what with the heat from them, the 
effluvia from the bodies, the candies, peanuts, 
boots on the stoves, apple-skins, &c.; by the time 
a train is thirty minutes on the road the atmo- 
sphere is positively insufferable. 

How often do I hear the longing for English 
railway carriages on our roads for those who 
are willing and able to pay for privacy ; but it is 
contrary to the ‘spirit of our institutions,’ and 
therefore défendu. So much for the ‘American’s’ 
story about our superior cars. 0. P. Q. 

New York.” 








DRY ROT. 


HAvInG noticed in your publication of the 2nd 
and 23rdinstantletterson the subject of “‘Dry Rot,” 
I feel that it is desirable, through the medium of 
your paper, or otherwise, to report the important 
cases connected with this malady, the remedies 
resorted to, and the results arising from the appli- 


cations adopted. Regretting, as all persons who 


read the communication in your 2nd of November 
number must do, the reappearance of the fungus. 
and its increase, instead of diminution, after the 
expenditure made there; I beg to report the 
following facts relative to the parish church of 
this town (Preston), which was infected to a very 
considerable extent, and restored under my direc- 
tions about three years ago. Since that time pe- 
riodical examinations have been made of the floor 
timbers and joists, and all the wood-work below 
the level of the floor. Up to three weeks ago, 
when the last examination was made, not the 
slightest trace of the fungus or dry rot appeared 
in any part; and the circulation of air under the 
level of the floor was found to be perfect throughout 
every space formed by the sleeperwalls. Thechurch 
was erected in 1853 on the site of the old building, 
in which a great number of interments had been 
made, but nonesubsequent tothe re-erection. Inthe 
year 1859, whensome gasmen werealtering the pipes 
below the floor, it was found that parts of the timber 
were rotten ; and on further examination it was dis- 
covered that dry-rot had made its appearance in 
nearly every part of the floor timbers. The floor 
was first removed in the places where the dry-rot 
had been detected. From these places it was 
traced step by step until it was ultimately found 
that no part of the whole interior of the building 
was free from it. The sleeper walls, the earth 
upon which they were built, and the rubbish 
below the level of the floor wherever pieces of 
wood appeared amongst it, were impregnated with 
the fungus, with its widely-expanded net-work of 
threads ; and in some cases the fibres of the fungus 
had so increased in bulk, forming anastomosing 
strings an eighth of an inch and more in diameter. 

The ventilation of the space below the floor of 
the church was imperfect: the spout water from 
the roof of the building was not effectually carried 
away, but suffered to sink into the earth and the 
foundations of the building. 

Having step by step followed the evil to the 
removal of the entire covering of the floor, the 
first necessity was the carrying away the vitiated 
matter from the surface of the whole area of the 
church, by the removal of the sleeper walls, the 
damp impure soi], and rubbish, to the depth of 
eighteen inches ; and next to seal over hermetically 
the entire surface with a layer of concrete, with a 
top layer of cement, making a total of seven inches 
in thickness, 

Upon this solid barrier, against the evil from 
beneath, sleeper walls of new material were 
erected, and lime-washed, as well as the side walls 
of the church itself; and the joists, being first 
washed with corrosive sublimate, were so laid on 
and supported by the sleeper walls, as not in any 
case to touch the side walls of the church. Effec- 
tive provision was also made for the free circulation 
of air, by exterior air grates in the main walls, and 
arrangement of spaces in the sleeper walls, and 
passages to the hot water pipe chambers, and flues 
made for warming and ventilation, so as to give 
below the floor a regular and constant circulation, 
and to supply the church during the winter with 
air passing the hot water pipes, and at. all times 
with other appliances provided, aiding in the 
ventilation of the church. 

The timber found to be infected by the dry rot 
was entirely removed from the building and sound 





timber substituted; and all the joists and the 
underside of the flooring-boards were washed over 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Drains of pipe-tiles were laid all round the 
church, level with its foundation, and covered with 
porous material to the level of the church-yard. 
Glazed pipe-tiles, with tight joints, were laid to 
take away the spout water. 

I have had several other cases of dry rot to re- 
move, none of which have, however, been of so 
serious a nature as the one above referred to; but 
in every case it has appeared manifest that the 
want of circulation of air has been the principal 
cause; yet the removal of damp ought not to be 
neglected. 

Perhaps you will allow me to refer your readers 
to an account of an extraordinary instance of 
rot reported by Sir Thomas Dean in the Builder, 
1849, vol. vii., No. 335, page 321. 

Joun J. Myrzs. 








CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


S1r,—Whether this follows the greater number of let- 
ters (sent to you on the above) into the waste paper 
basket or not, rests with you ; but, in common fairness, I 
appeal to the Englishman’s love of justice to give us a 
hearing. First, let me ask your ‘‘ London Architects ’’ 
to agree what are their duties, &c.; then give us their 
united definite Jaw of qualifications. Then, sir, some real 
benefit would be the result of the discussion. Your own 
advertisements each succeeding week testify plainly that 
the preference is given to a man who with practical expe- 
rience possesses a good sound education, quick percep- 
tion, close observation, faithfulness, and honesty,—to the 
man who really knows what a bench and a banker are, and 
how these works and all others should be done,—who can 
go up any high scaffold, and can climb over any rubbish, 
without fear of soiling his gloves or dusting his boots. A 
deep sense of the importance of this question might have 
carried me further than sound policy would dare go; 
but nearly twenty years’ experience in this matter have 
given ié an all-absorbing interest. Discuss it as much as 
you choose, the more the better; but do not let all the dis- 
cussion be on one side. c. 8. 








FIREPROOF BUILDING. 


S1r,—Experience has proved that when large masses of 
highly combustible matter, such as those which have 
lately exhibited disastrous examples in Tooley-street, are 
fully ignited, no structures of mere stone and iron can 
withstand the violence of the flames; nevertheless, I 
believe that buildings may be constructed which shall, 
under ordinary circumstances, be really “‘ fireproof ;’? and, 
in extreme cases, far more so than any such as at present 
bear that doubtful name. 

After nearly every great fire, we see testimonial letters 
published, stating that ‘the valuable books, &c.,’’ have 
been preserved by fireproof safes; and I shall now attempt 
to show the practicability of applying the principles by 
which these admirable contrivances are made so secure, 
to the construction of warehouses and factories. 

Mr. Price, in his work on safes and locks (1856), has 
entered fully into the subject, so far as it pertains to iron 
safes; and, after enumerating the various substances 
which have been used for non-conductors of heat, comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘the best known and most effec- 
tive chemical for such purposes is one of the cheapest ; 
and in its preparation it merely requires grinding or 
crushing. This chemical is alum. Professor Turner 
says :—‘ It crystallizes readily, and the crystals contain 
about 50 per cent. of water of crystallization. On being 
exposed to heat, they froth up remarkably, and part with 
all the water.’ This, then, is the chemical I use, 
thoroughly mixed with the sawdnst of pine-woods. As 
soon as the outer case [of a safe] becomes sufficiently 
heated, the alum dissolves, and liberates its water of 
crystallization in the shape of steam or vapour, which is 
absorbed by the sawdust, and thus becomes a wet fire- 
resisting and non-conducting medium ; and the surplus 
steam finds its way through the joints and angles of the 
linings or chambers, and saturates the contents of such 
safes ; the whole being kept at the temperature of boiling 
water, 212 degrees Fahrenheit. In such an atmosphere 
books and papers will neither singe nor burn.”’ 

Now, I believe this principle may without difficulty be 
applied to large buildings. Let the usual cast-iron pillars 
be made of rather greater diameter than the proportion 
now adopted. Substitute wrought-iron hollow cellular 
beams, joists, and wall-plates, for cast-iron girders and 
wood. Instead of brick and concrete, let the floors be 
formed of hollow stone-wall arches, in blocks, similar to 
the arches now so largely manufactured in Lambeth and 
elsewhere for culverting, only made of a fire-resisting 
clay, which I am informed, by an extensive manufacturer, 
can easily be done. Let all these hollow pillars, beams, 
joists, wall-plates, and arches, be filled, during the process 
of constrnction, with the cheap and simple compound 
before described, which for convenience of use might be 
pressed beforehand into blocks of convenient size and 
form ; and let double iron doors be no longer trusted. 

I believe that by these means a large per-centage of 
the present average of fires would be deprived of the 
destructive powers of which we now so often deplore the 
results. The size and strength of the beams, &c., are 
matters for the calculation of the architect and builder; 
but I think a form of joist for supporting the floor-arches 
might be cheaply ‘‘ rolled out,’’ and only require riveting 
to a base-plate. Blocks of 36 inches by 18 inches would 
perhaps be the best; and I think circular perforations of 
equal size preferable to any other cellular arrangement 
for the arches. 

Buildings upon this principle, if merely interposed 
between the more dangerous class of warehouses, would 
give increased safety to our dock and wharf risks, and 
they would be a complete security in the case of large 
libraries, picture galleries, factories, and warehouses of 
great cubical contents, such as the Up-town warehouses, 
wherein large quantities of first-class goods are stored. 
I think that within five miles of the Royal Exchange such 
articles as saltpetre, jute, turpentine, naphtha, tar, 
lucifer-matches, &c., should be stored in places 





set apart for this purpose. SAMUEL EyRE. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Ar the usual meeting of this Board, held on the 22nd, 

Mr. Robinson, pursuant to notice, moved that no person 
be henceforth appointed to the office of district surveyor 
by this Board unless he shall consent to reside in a central 
part of the district placed under his charge. Sees 

Mr. Legg seconded the motion, which, after a brief dis- 
cussion, was negatived. 

Mr. Legg, pursuant to notice, moved that, as the 
northern high-level sewer has, for a considerable period, 
been reported as complete, the engineer do report to the 
Board the total actual cost of the same; and, if in excess 
of the contract price and estimate, the causes that have 
rendered such increased expenditure necessary. 

The motion was seconded and carried. k 

Mr. Phillips, pursuant to notice, moved that it be Te- 
ferred to the New Streets Committee to ascertain, as 
nearly as practicable, the probable total cost of the 
Covent-garden approach, taking into account the pro- 
bable produce of the several plots of ground at present 
unlet, and to report the result of such inquiry to the 
Board. 

The motion was ultimately carried in the terms in 
which it was moved. 

A report was brought up from the committee on the 
Covent-garden approach, recommending that the road- 
way of the Southwark and Westminster communication 
be paved with granite instead of being macadamised, at 
an estimated extra expense of 1,875/.; and that the reso- 
lution of the Board of the 19th July last, 1861, be varied 
accordingly. The committee also recommended that the 
subway, sewer, and vaults be extended to the Southwark- 
bridge-road, and the roadway paved with granite; and 
that the works be executed by Mr. Downs, at 2} per cent. 
below his present contract price, the probable cost being 
about 9,900. 

Mr. Harris moved the adoption of the committee’s 
recommendation. . 

Mr. Doulton seconded the motion, which was carried. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT, 


Oneningsin Party-walls.—Low Building against a higher. 
Last week, Mr. Charles Aldin, one of the builders at South 
Kensington, attended before Mr. Dayman (Hammersmith 
Police-court) to hear judgment in a case of importance to 
the building trade. 

The proceedings were instituted by Mr. T. L. Donald- 
son, the district surveyor of South Kensington, against 
Mr. Aldin, for erecting a certain building without 
separating it from an adjoining building either by an ex- 
ternal or party wall, contrary to the rules of the Building 
Act. The buildings in question are stables, a portion of 
which had been erected against a wall in which there 
were windows above. It was contended by Mr. Donald- 
son that, as the wall was a party-wall, the Act allowed of 
no apertures, and that the defendant should have built up 
another wall to the height of the new building. The de- 
fendant submitted that it would involve a great expense, 
and blocking up the opening would render the building 
useless, on account of the deprivation of light. Mr. 
Dayman took time to consider the point, and adjourned 
the summons. 

The parties again attended, when Mr. Dayman said that 
the more he considered the question the more he was in- 
clined to believe Mr. Donaldson’s view of the case was 
correct. It seemed to him that the policy of the Act was 
that there should be no apertures in a party wall, except 
under specified particular circumstances. 

Mr. Aldin said the decision would go to shut up sixty 
windows, as he had other buildings similarly constructed. 

Mr. Dayman said he could not help it. ' If there were 
6,000 windows the decision would be the same. 

Mr. Aldin suggested whether he could apply to the 
Metropolitan Board. 

Mr. Dayman thought he had better, as they possessed 
larger powers, and they appeared to use them very fairly. 

Mr. Donaldson said he did not press for any penalty, 
his object being to obtain his worship’s opinion. It was 
the more necessary that there should not be any openings 
in party walls on account of the many destructive fires 
that had recently taken place. 

Mr. Dayman then decided against the irregularity, and 
ordered the payment of the 2s. for the summons. 








COMPENSATION CASE, 


Boucneau v. Metropolitan Railway Company.—At Marl- 
borough-street, the directors of the Metropolitan Railway 
were recently summoned before Mr. Tyrwhitt for causing 

amage to the premises of Mr. Boucneau, marble mer- 
chant, 48 and 49, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Mr. Sharpe appeared for the complainant, and Mr. Hol- 
loway for the Company. 

Mr. Sharpe said the proceedings took their rise from the 
Reilway Clauses Consolidation Act and the Lands Com- 
pensation Act. The 6th sec. of the 8th Vic., c. 20, set 
forth that the promoters of railway undertakings were 
required to make compensation for land taken by them for 
railway purposes, and also, where injury was inflicted in 
consequence of the construction of the railway, that full 
compensation should be made to the owner. The 22nd 
sec. of the 8th Vic. pointed out the way that this compen- 
sation should be determined. If there was no special 
agreement, and if the damage did not exceed 50/., and the 
respective parties could not agree on the sum, the matter 
was to be settled by two justices of the peace. The sum 
claimed was 40/., and this therefore brought the case 
within magisterial jurisdiction. 

Mr. Adolphe Boucneau sald he carried on business at 
48, Warren-street, of which house he had a lease. He 
had also purchased the ground-lease of No. 49. On the 
15th May he observed the walls of the place cracking. 
The Metropolitan Railway Company were then excavat- 
ing their railway before his galleries. The injury conti- 
nued extending for some time until three of the walls 
were cracked and the coping stone displaced. Hadcalled 
in a surveyor to see the damage. In consequence of the 
cracks, and the walls having been thrown out of the per- 
pendicular, it would be necessary to have certain repairs 
done, and also to remove the marbles in the gallery. 
This latter business would cost about 8/. 

Mr. Lockyer, architect and surveyor, said he was called 
in by the complainant to look at the building. The da- 
mages were as described. The estimate for repairs pre. 
pared by Mr. Matthews, builder, was fair and reasonable, 

Cross-examined.—The estimate only included neces. 





sary repairs. The slipping of the ground no doubt caused 
the cracks, and occasioned the subsidence of the walls. 

Mr. Baker, district surveyor, had seen the cracks in the 
walls. His views completely coincided with those of Mr. 
Lockyer. He had himself made an estimate ofthe neces. 
sary repairs, and made the amount 33/, The claim for 
moving and covering up the marbles was too moderate 
in his estimation. The ground had slipped away from 
the houses and from under the houses for a considerable 
distance in the New-road. The buildings had not caused 
the slipping of the ground by their weight, for some of 
the ground of the gardens before houses 50 feet from the 
road had suffered. 

Mr. Holloway declined to call his witnesses. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said, in great undertakings like a railway, 
it must be expected that claims for damage would fairly 
arise. The case of damage had been proved, and he must 
give the amount claimed, 41/. 

Mr. Sharpe applied for costs on the most liberal scale, 
owing to the fact that the law precluded the complainant 
from bringing his action in a superior court. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said he thought the question of costs 
ought to be settled by the respective professional gen- 
tlemen. He could not of himself decide the amount of 
costs. 

Mr. Holloway argued against giving large costs. The 
company had been dragged into court upon what he 
must contend was untenable ground, for he had a right 
to assume that the sinking of the soil was owing to 
the heavy weights placed by the complainant upon it. 
Another point which he raised was, that the heavy build- 
ings erected by the complainant were illegally erected, 
taking into view the 7th Geo. IV., cap. 142. The learned 
gentleman here read the clause, the effect of which was, 
that no new buildings were to be erected on a new 
foundation. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said the Act in question was a public 
Act, and ought to have been taken into account. His 
opinion was that the complainant had better give up the 
costs, and take his judgment for the damage claimed. 

Mr. Baker was called to prove whether the galleries had 
been erected on old garden walls or on new foundations. 
His evidence was, that the new erections stood upon old 
foundations, the site of the old walls being on the same 
foundation. 

Mr. Holloway contended there must be some new foun- 
dations for the new buildings. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt said the objection had somewhat taken 
him by surprise, but he could not bring himself to think 
that the Act of Parliament intended to prevent such erec- 
tions as those which had been proved in this case. He 
could not say that the walls were built on a new founda- 
tion. Then, with respect to costs, he thought there could 
be no difficulty between respectable men. His sugges- 
tion was, that each party should pay their own costs, or 
agree on a sum; and for that purpose he would adjourn 
the case generally for a week. 








A BUILDER’S CHARGE FOR PLANS 
RECOVERED. 


Holmes v. Swann.—In this case, tried in the Birmingham 
County Court, plaintiff, for whom Mr. James Motteram, 
barrister (instructed by Mr. F. Elkington), appeared, is 
a builder, in the Lichfield-road ; and defendant, who re- 
tained Mr. East (firm of East & Parry), is a publican, in 
Great Hampton-row. The action was brought to recover 
a sum of 24/. 15s., as professional charges for making 
plans and estimates for buildings which the defendant 
was about to erect in Aston Park. It formed part of the 
arrangements between the parties, that if the plaintiff had 
the job to erect the premises, then he was not to make 
any charge for the plans, &c. Ultimately the work 
was given to another builder; hence the action for 
the professional services of the plaintiff, at 24 per cent. 
on the outlay. The principal objection made as to Mr. 
Holmes’s plans was that 54 feet of the building land was 
left unoccupied ; thus reducing the size of the houses. 
Something was also said as to the impracticable nature 
of the plans; and it was added that the defendant had 
never received the whole of the drawings pertaining to 
the proposed buildings. After, however, hearing the evi- 
dence and the remarks of the advocates, his Honour the 
Deputy Judge gave the plaintiff a verdict for 211. 5s., and 
the costs. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ARTIFICIAL STONE AND CEMENT OR PLASTER, 
AND IN TREATING TIMBER FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF PRESERVING THE SAME. JF. Ransome, Ips- 
wich, Dated 9th April, 1861.—For the purpose 
of manufacturing artificial stone the patentee 
mixes broken or powdered chalk with the silicates 
of soda, or other alkali, and he moulds the com- 
pound into blocks or shapes. Afterwards, when 
the blocks or shapes are dry and hard, he washes 
over the surface with a solution of chloride of 
calcium, or other soluble salt of an alkaline earth, 
or with a solution of chloride of aluminium or 
iron, in order to ensure, as far as possible, the 
conversion of the soluble silicate into an insoluble 
silicate of lime, or other alkaline earth, or of alu- 
minium or iron. In treating wood for the purpose 
of preserving the same, he applies to it a solution 
of silicate of soda, or other alkali; by preference 
forcing the said solution into the pores of the 
wood; and afterwards he applies a solution of 
chloride of calcium, or other soluble salt of an 
alkaline earth, or chloride of aluminium or iron ; 
by preference forcing the same into the pores of 
the wood as before. 

Dowrts. W. &. Rogers, Gray’s Inn-road, 
London, Dated 10th April, 1861.—The object of 
this invention is to facilitate the construction of 
wooden framing for doors and othe: like carpen- 
ters’ work. To this end the patentee proposes to 





* From the Engineer’s Lists, and other sources. 





employ metal holdfasts or dowels; which, bein 
inserted into holes bored to receive them, will, by 
the application of pressure, enable him to produce 
firm butt joints at less cost, both of material ang 
labour, than the ordinary joints are made. These 
dowels he constructs by preference from square or 
round rods of wrought iron, the angles or sides of 
which he jags, so as to form projecting teeth 
thereon. These teeth are for the purpose of 
taking a good hold of the wood when the dowel js 
thrust home, and thereby preventing its with. 
drawal; but they are so arranged as to offer the 
least possible obstruction to the insertion of the 
dowel consistent with their use. 

Door-pRaveut Stop. C. A. Wheeler, Swin. 
don.—The patentee’s own words are,—It effectu. 
ally excludes all draught, though the door may 
have been cut as much shorter than the opening 
(at the bottom) as the thickness of the carpet or 
any other substance it has to travel over. As 
common butt-hinges only are required, the ex. 
pense of rising-hinges, and the additional cost of 
labour in fixing, and the disfigurement of the 
door by cutting away at the top, will be entirely 
obviated. 

ConsTRUCTION OF CEILINGS, AND Partition 
AND OTHER Watts. W. E. Gedge, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London.—A communication.— 
Dated 8th April, 1861.—This invention consists 
in substituting for the laths, iron wires, stretched 
and crossed, fixed to ring-screws, or other supports 
let into the surrounding walls and the joists which 
level the framing. The wires are usually fixed 
about 4 inches apart. The rust caused by the 
humidity of the freshly applied plaster of itself 
perfectly unites the two substances. 

OVERLAPPING Watt Factina. W. Walton, Old 
Charlton. Dated 1st May, 1861.—This invention 
relates to the manufacture of a peculiar facing for 
walls, to be used in combination with ordinary 
bricks, and consists in forming the facing of the 
wall of blocks or pieces of terra-cotta, or any suit- 
able material, made with a flat or even face, which 
corresponds to the face of the wall, and with a 
projection at the back thereof which extends into 
and forms part of the wall. The lower edge of 
the facing or front part is bevelled internally, and 
the upper edge is bevelled externally ; but the 
lower edge is bevelled at a more acute angle than 
the exterior, so that one block or piece is placed 
perpendicularly upon another block, with a brick 
or bricks built in or laid upon its projecting por- 
tion; the space between the two bevelled edges, 
which is filled with mortar or cement, takes the 
shape of a wedge, of which only the narrowest 
part is exposed to the atmosphere. 


Pooks Received, 


Spiritual Conceits, extracted from the Writings 
of the Fathers, the old English Poets, and 
Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers. London: 
Griffith & Farran. 1862. 

Lep to it, probably, by his recent illustrations of 

Quarles, Mr. W. H. Rogers has, in the handsome 

book before us, essayed a higher task ; and, for the 

first time, probably, in the history of emblem 
books, the compiler and the artist are the same 
individual, Another specialty of the work is 
that throughout the entire book, from beginning 
to end, one train of thought pervades. That is 
to say, that the “dictum,” no cross, no crown 

(rendered on the title-page by the device of a 

crown and a cross interlaced) is worked out ina 

series of emblems, which commence with struggles, 
and gradually culminate into success 

The style of ornamentation selected is that of 

the period of our third Edward, but used with 
a freedom which refused to be bound down by 
the rules governing, or said to govern, Mediaeval 
metal-work, illuminations, glass-painting; or archi- 
tectural design. All appear to have been pressed 
into the service, but only so far as he has thought 
fit to adopt them. The selections are appro- 
priate, and many of the emblems ingenious and 
striking. For a large class the book will serve a8 
an appropriate and suggestive present. It 1s 
handsomely bound, in a cover designed by the 
author, 














British MusruM.—We regret to record the 
demise of Mr. John Wilson, whose appointment 
as resident clerk of the works we mentioned in 
November, 1859. He was previously princip 
foreman to Messrs. Baker, the contractors. He 
has been connected altogether with the British 
Museum twenty-two years, and was held in much 
esteem. It is believed that the vacancy has been 
filled up. 
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Wlistellanea, 


Trames Tunnet.—During the week ending 
g3rd November, 22,474 passengers passed through 
the tunnel, and paid 93/. 12s. 10d. in tolls. 


ENLARGING THE ADMIRALTY.—Formal notices 
have been issued by the Board of Works and 
Public Buildings of their intention to apply to 
Parliament next session for an Act enabling them 
to acquire the necessary space for enlarging the 
Admiralty at Whitehall. In the inquiry last 
session before the Commons’ Select Committee on 
the Board of Admiralty, the principal witnesses 
agreed that, as in France, so here, the whole naval 
department should be concentrated within one 
building. 

Tur THAMES EMBANKMENT.—On Wednesday 
in last week an influential deputation, represent- 
ing several metropolitan parishes, waited upon 
Lord Palmerston to urge upon his lordship the 
desirability of constructing an embankment on 
the south side of the Thames. They considered 
that, if this were not done, the embankment which 
is projected on the north side of the river would 
tend to reflect the current to the other side, and 
increase the severity of the floods to which some 
districts are already subjected, and which are 
attended by a great destruction of property. 
They requested that a clause should be inserted 
in the Thames Embankment Bill, empowering the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to construct the 
necessary works. Lord Palmerston is reported to 
have expressed his entire willingness to accede to 
the application of the memorialists, and promised 
to communicate with Mr. Cowper on the subject. 

Ramway Matrers.—One of the Government 
inspectors has certified that the new railway 
bridge erected over the Severn is properly con- 
structed in point of security. Workmen are 
removing from the arches the timber framing. 
—The official journal of Naples gives the list of 
persons employed on the construction of the 
Roman railways. There are 17,316 occupied on 
the line from Capua to Ceprano, of whom 6,781 
are women. In that country the women work 
very hard: they serve the masons, and earn 85 
centimes a day. At the Naples station, and on 
the line from Capua to San Severino, there are 
2,025 workmen employed. A railway locomo- 
tive is actually on the soil of the Punjaub. 
Locomotives, tenders, &c., have been landed at 
Mooltan, and are on their road to Lahore. The 
problem as to the time of their arrival may be 
worked out by professional actuaries from the fol- 
lowing data :—Distance from Mooltan to Lahore, 
215 miles; number of feet in a mile, 5,280; 
average rate of progress of locomotives, &c., 50 
feet per diem. The carriages travel on moveable 
rails, and are dragged by coolies, 

Tut WaRMTH AND VENTILATION OF PLACES OF 
AssEMBLY.—Many of the diseases which shorten 
life are owing to the over-heating, and sometimes 
to the under-heating, of our theatres, concert- 
rooms, and exhibitions, and the impure warm or 
the chilling cold air that pervade these resorts. 
This most injurious defect applies to day as well 
as to night assemblies, but especially to the latter. 
It is nothing new to state that persons frequently 
take a “cold” from the transition from an over- 
heated theatre or church, and thus contract dis- 
ease which often leaves the sufferer only at the 
advent of death ; the latter, in many cases, occur- 
ring after a lengthened period of ill-health. Rich 
and poor alike suffer from this non-regulation of 
warmth. The rich, however, can take precautions 
against the evil, if they please; but the follies of 
fashion hinder them, and they are careless in such 
matters, From the super-heated theatre, &c., they 
emerge in the full costume of light and gauzy 
clothing (we speak now of female garments) into 
the cold air of the streets 3 waiting, perhaps, for a 
quarter of an hour for their carriage: others are 
compelled to economize, and must do without the 
luxury of even a hired vehicle. When they went 
in to witness the play it was warm and fine; but 
our climate is a vicissitudinal one; and, when the 
enjoyment is at an end inside, they step out into 
— rainy, or it may be foggy night, having no 
wae clothing or wrappers to protect them. 

hat wonder, then, that they catch cold, which 
hangs closely to them ever after, and ends in 
— Were the air within such places so regu- 

ted as never to exceed (so far as the artificial 
production Js concerned) from 69 to 70 degrees of 
mre liability to take cold would be greatly 
hibit - At present such is the carelessness ex- 
te ws » that it isa matter of chance whether the 
perature be as low as at the freezing point or 





TE Prer Works art Rypz.—Messrs, Lang- 
don, the contractors for performing the new work 
for the Old Pier Company, are carrying on the 
building of the quay, which is to form the base of 
the tramway. The quay or wharf is to run out 
about 60 feet, witha breakwater on the east some 
200 feet further seaward, so as to form a quiet 
and safe place for the unshipping of cattle or 
merchandize. The public slip-way is to be im- 
proved by this company. A patent hydraulic 
crane, capable of lifting 10 tons, is to be placed 
on the quay. There is to be a suite of rooms for 
waiting and luggage purposes, together with a 
toll-house, and other conveniences, built with 
some pretensions to effect, but not sufficient in 
elevation to obstruct the sea view. 

Tue Scorcu TuIstLE.—A correspondent wishes 
for information as to which of the thistle tribe is 
the true Scotch thistle, This is really a puzzler. 
If we are to place any reliance on the figures 
which profusely ornament many of our old Scotch 
books, or take as true representatives of any na- 
tural plant those vile excrescences which the older 
Scotch architects have stuck up in every possible 
shape and form, as finales to doors and windows, 
gable heads and doorways,—a taste which some of 
the modern professors of the art seem so very 
anxious to copy,—or if we trust to the taste of 
sculptors in stone or engravings in metals,—we 
must conclude that the species from which one and 
all of these thistles have been taken are either 
now lost to the Flora of Scotland, or else that the 
representations are as great a piece of imaginative 
caricature as the animal with one horn that forms 
one of the supporters of the Scotch crown. Many 
different species have been dignified with the 
name of Scotch thistle. It is probable, say 
some authorities, that a common species such 
as Carduus lanceolatus is most deserving the 
name. Some have fixed on doubtful native 
species, such as Silybum Marianwm and Onopordum 
Acanthium, Neither of these is, however, recon- 
cilable with history. S. Marianum is appropriated 
by the Roman Catholic Church, who say the white 
marking on the foliage is commemorative of the 
milk of the Virgin Mary. O, Acanthiwm is not 
only, like the last, a doubtful original species to 
Scotland; but, like C. lanceolatus, of much too 
great a height ; for one historian says that, after 
the landing of Queen Scota, she reviewed her 
troops; and, being fatigued, retired; and, on 
sitting down, was pricked by a thistle; from 
which circumstance she adopted it as the arms of 
her new country, with the motto, Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit. Another says, on the eve of an 
attack by the Danes, one of the enemy having 
trod ona thistle, cried out with pain, which gave 
intimation to the Scots of their near presence; 
and hence the thistle became dignified as the arms 
of the country. With these two exceptions, we 
meet with no other reference to a matter of equal 
importance, in an historical pointof view, with that 
of the legends in connection with the Coronation 
Stone, which all historians have treated on with 
great minuteness. However, if any reliance may 
be placed on the authorities above given, it is 
quite clear that it must have been a low- 
growing species like Cnivus acaule; for, whether 
we take into consideration the accident to the 
Queen, or the bare-footed Dane, or the con- 
figuration of the flower-head itself, it more 
closely resembles the representations we find 
on many of the sculptured stones than either of 
the others. Some have supposed it to be Carduus 
acanthoides ; but this, as well as all the rest, is 
less formidably furnished with those strong 
spiny scales with which the receptacle of 
Silybum Marianum is 30 amply provided. This 
circumstance agrees with those sculptured 
representations found on the oldest parts of 
Stirling Castle, Linlithgow Palace, or Holyrood 
House, especially with one on the top of a garden 
doorway opposite the new fountain, in front of 
the entrance to the latter, which is more like the 
head of Cynara Scolymus, the globe artichoke, a 
native of the South of Europe, than any thistle in 
the world. Uncertain as we are regarding the 
species of our national emblem, or even of its being 
a native, we are no more so than the English are 
regarding the species of rose they have adopted. No 
double roses existed in Britain at the period it was 
introduced into the national escutcheon ; there- 
fore, it must have been borrowed from the French; 
who even, in their turn, cannot now tell what 
species of iris their fleur de lis is meant to repre- 
sent. Nor are the Irish agreed as to whether 
their shamrock is derived from a series of Trifo- 
lium, or from Oxalis Acetosella. The ancient 
Britons, as the Welsh call themselves, have adopted 
the leek, Alliwm porum, a native of Switzerland.— 





as high as that of boiling water.—M. P. 


Ruesy Cemerery ComMPEririon.—Sir: Last 
August, plans, &c., were to be received in compe- 
tition for the above ;—since which I have heard 
nothing about the decision or otherwise, nor of 
the drawings I sent to them. Surely the com- 
mittee have not absconded with the plans and 
portfolios of some thirty or forty innocent and 
confiding architects ?—A CoMPETITOR. 

Limertok Warsr-Worxs.—On the county 
Clare side, about three quarters of a mile distant 
from Wellesley-bridge, a large tank or reservoir 
with massive stone exterior walls has been built, 
within which is an embankment with inner walls 
of some feet in thickness. From thirty to forty 
masons have been in constant employ, besides 
above 100 labourers, The work has been de- 
signed by Mr. Mylne, the Limerick Water Com- 
pany’s engineer, for the improvement and better 
regulation of the supply throughout the city, and 
to give additional security of supply in case of fire 
or of interruption from the present tanks, 

St. James’s (R.C.) Scooots, BENTINOK-MEWS, 
MARYLEBONE-LANE.—The first stone of this build- 
ing was laid on the feast of All Saints, The site 
is on a square plot, fronting Bentinck-mews. The 
parts not covered by the new building are a play- 
ground and a court, approached by an independent 
entrance for girls and infants, from Marylebone- 
lane, The place is E shape, three floors in height, 
the school-rooms being of the L plan: the re- 
mainder includes stairs, lavatories, cloak-rooms, 
&c. The basement under this wing is of fire- 
proof construction. The boys’ entrance is by an 
arched corridor: their school-room (the upper 
one) is 60 feet long by 24 feet wide, with addi- 
tional space, 20 feet by 18 feet, at further end. 
The roof is open, with stained timbers, and covered 
with non-conducting material under slating. The 
windows are large, and without mullions. Be- 
neath is the girls’ school, of the same area and 
15 feet in height, The accommodation is esti- 
mated at sufficient for upwards of 600 children. 
The staircases are of masonry. Space is econo- 
mised by the arrangement of one winding over the 
other, within the same walls—the two being quite 
separate. The building is without architectural 
pretension. The architects are Messrs, Willson & 
Nicholl, The total cost will amount to about 
5,2007. A sum approaching 3,800/, has been col- 
lected, almost entirely in the parish. 

Woop anp 178 PreseRvaTion.—Cedar wood 
will last 1,000 years. The oil of cedar wood, 
mixed with oil of creosote and forced into timber 
by means of a pump, will be found highly pre- 
servative of all timber for ship-building and break- 
waters. In very old buildings I have examined 
the timbers where they have been whitewashed, 
and found them in the highest state of preserva- 
tion. Dr, Calvert is quite right about the dura- 
bility of timber. In olden days they cut the 
timber in the winter season, when the sap was 
most out of it; but now, for the use of tanners, it 
is felled in summer ; the result of which is, that it 
shrinks, chaps, and decays, much sooner than it 
otherwise would. The wood of the walnut-tree is 
very durable, and so is that of the horse-chesnut- 
tree. Many very ancient barns about Gravesend 
are built entirely of the last. In preparing wood 
for ship-building, &., it is best to lay it in a 
“ running stream ” for a few days only, to extract 
the sap that remains in it, and then dry it in the 
sun or air, by which it neither chaps, casts, nor 
cleaves. The use of linseed-oil, tar, or such 
oleaginous matter, tends much to the preservation 
of wood. Hesiod prescribed “ smoking” timber 
in order to preserve it :— 

*¢ Temonem in fumo poneres.”” 
Virgil advised the same method :— 


*« Et suspensa focis exploret Robora fumus.”’ 


Others have advised the oil of smoke! [pyro- 
ligneous acid?} The solid stems of trees 
most subject to decay, are commonly found 
in the Irish “ peat-bogs,” in such excellent pre- 
servation, that they are esteemed equal to 
any timber for substantial buildings; the peat 
being highly antiseptic and preservative. Larix 
(which can be procured in blocks of any size 
from Dantzig), in my opinion, is the best kind 
of wood for breakwaters, harbours, &. It is 
capable of resisting the weather for a length of 
time in those situations ; ¢.g., the owners of some 
decoys in Lincolnshire, finding it necessary to 
stretch nets over the water by means of stakes 
fixed in the shallow sea, were put to a great 
expense for wood for their stakes. One of these 
was advised some years ago to try larix wood for 
this purpose. He accordingly put alternate stakes 
of larix and oak. At theend of some months, two 
sets of oak piles were found to be entirely wasted, 





Scottish Farmer. 


the larix remaining firm and sound.—J. B. 
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Roya InstirvTs oF British ARCHITECTS.— 
At the next ordinary general meeting, to be held 
on the 2nd December, the following paper will be 
read:— “On the Superintendents of English 
Buildings in the Middle Ages; Collections for an 
Historical Account of Masons, their Customs, Insti- 
tutions,” &c.; by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, Fellow. 

DEATH IN THE FLOWERS.—An inquiry has been 
held by Mr. G. S. Brent touching the death of 
Matilda Scheurer, a -looking girl of nineteen 
years of age, an artificial flower-maker, who was 
deprived of life by the deadly effects of poison 
imbibed into the system during her engagement 
in the manufacture of artificial flower leaves. It 
appeared that emerald green, chemically termed 
arsenite of copper, was used in the manufacture, 
and that death was produced by the inhalation of 
that poison while at work, producing acute inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
The employer stated that he had ninety-eight girls 
in his establishment ; and for the purpose of their 
preservation he had suggested the wearing of 
masks; but it was objected to by them as pro- 
ducing excessive heat. They, however, wore mus- 
lin over their mouths. Deceased had been ill 
before from the same cause. The jury returned 
a verdict to the effect that death was caused by 
arsenite of copper. 

MonvuMENTAL.—At a meeting of the subscribers 
to the fund for erecting a monument to the late 
Duke of Richmond, it has been resolved to place 
the statue in the Market square of Huntly. The 
height of the monument from the level of the 
prepared ground is to be 20 feet 6 inches, and the 
height of the statue 8 feet 3 inches. The pedestal 
is proposed to be of freestone, with four panels of 
polished granite introduced into the sides of it. The 
contract for the whole work will be 4007. The sculp- 
tor will be Mr. A. Brodie———Her Majesty has sat 
to Mr. Thomas Earle, of Vincent-street, Ovington- 
square, for a bust, modelled in the clay, for the 
purpose of assisting in the completion of a colossal 
statue, which has been commissioned by Mr. Z. C. 
Pearce, of Hull, for the centre of the People’s Park, 
at that place, which was some time since presented 
to the inhabitants by this gentleman. —— The 
working men of Penzance have elected a com- 
mittee and secretaries to procure subscriptions for 
a memorial of the late Sir Humphrey Davy.—— 
A monument has just been erected in the chancel 
of the parish church of Blockley, in commemora- 
tion of the late Right Hon. Lord Northwick. 
The design is “‘ The Good Samaritan :” it is carved 
in white marble. In the background, the Priest 
and Levite are going on their journey: the mule 
of the Samaritan is grazing behind a tree, while 
its head just appears in sight. 

THe InFERNAL Doinas OF THE NoToRIOUS 
SHEFFIELD TRADES’ UNIONISTS.—Another of those 
diabolical outrages which have so long made 
Sheffield a disgrace to this country has just 
occurred, to the severe injury of two poor women, 
but failing in its principal object, namely, to 
murder a workman and his wife and child in their 
beds by an “infernal machine” charged with gun- 
powder, and probably as usual with nails and 
other deadly missiles. It was cast through a 
window into a bedroom of the house in which 
they slept. The intended victims, however, slept 
in the room above; but the wife rushed down 
stairs and into the room below, where a poor old 
woman slept, and seized the rude grenade, a tin 
bottle with a lighted fusee. It exploded in her 
hands, set fire to her night-dress, and she was se- 
verely burnt ; though, strange to say, without other 
injury; but she and her husband and child after- 
wards fell in escaping from the house, which was 
set on fire, as well as much damaged, by the force 
of the explosion. Are the terrors of trades’ unions 
to be longer allowed, at Sheffield, thus contemptu- 
ously to override the terrors of the law? Even 
were it requisite to pass a special Act for the pur- 
pose, such a nest of vermin ought to be rooted 
out; and we have little hesitation in saying that 
the ringleaders of so detestable a conspiracy ought 
to be lashed through the streets of Sheffield and 
then strung up. Though a thousand pounds re- 
ward should be offered by Government and the 
local authorities, the villain who threw this parti- 
cular missile, and his instigators, ought to be dis- 
covered, without fail. Even the scoundrel himself 
might be pardoned and rewarded were he to un- 
mask these instigators, who must be at work not 
in such special instances as this alone, but syste- 
matically, and in order to keep up the reign of 
terror which is ruining Sheffield. We are glad to 
observe, since writing the above, that the actual 
perpetrator of the crime is believed to have been 
caught: in his ion was another “ infernal 
machine.” Could he not be made Queen’s evidence 
against his employers ? 





Nzw WEstryvan ScHoot, HanpswortH Woop- 
HOUSE, SHEFFIELD.—The new school-room here 
has been opened. The building, which was erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wilson, of the 
firm of Wilson & Crossland, architects, is of stone. 
The school-room measures 36 feet by 25 feet, and 
is capable of accommodating 100 children. There 
is also a class-room, 13 feet by 11 feet, and a 
kitchen about the same size. Messrs. Hardcastle 
& Greenwood, of Woodhouse, were contractors for 
the masons’ work ; and Mr. Turner, also of Wood- 
house, was contractor for the joiners’ and other 
work. The entire cost of the building, including 
a part of the site, is, we understand, 4032. 

EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE 
Art aT EprnsurGH.—This exhibition was for- 
mally opened on Wednesday week, when addresses 
were delivered by the Duke of Buccleuch, Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, Lord Elcho, M.P., the Lord Pro- 
vost, and the Lord Advocate, M.P. The exhibi- 
tion, which takes place in the east side of the 
Scottish National Gallery, has been got up by the 
exertions of a committee of the Hon. Board of 
Manufactures. The collection, both in point of 
value and illustrative character, is considered to be 
the finest of its kind that has yet been exhibited 
in Scotland. 

AccipENnTs.—Near the Bristol and Exeter 

Railway, at Taunton, some villa residences 
are in course of construction, deep excavations 
having been made, for the purpose of forming 
underground cellars. Two masons were engaged 
in building the walls of the cellars, when suddenly 
one of the sides gave way, and the unfortunate 
men were embedded in several feet of earth. The 
poor fellows were dug out, severely injured and 
insensible.——F or several months past a number 
of masons and other workmen have been employed 
erecting a bridge across the Knack, near the vil- 
lage of Ardoch, on the road leading from Crieff to 
Stirling. The building being nearly completed, 
two men were preparing to insert the key-stone, 
when the wooden centres gave way, and the whole 
materials, except the abutments, fell into the bed 
of the river, carrying the two workmen among 
the wood, stones, and lime. Both men were se- 
verely injured. 
UNINFLAMMABLE Mvstuins, &c.—The frequent 
destruction of life arising from the combustibility 
of ladies’ dresses, more especially in this crinolinian 
era, has become a matter of very serious import. 
The climax of the evil was the recent burning of a 
whole bevy of ballet girls in America. The 
manager, it was said, was in no way to blame. 
But so long as he did not compel them to wear 
uninflammable dresses, we think he was to blame. 
We have at various times noted methods of ren- 
dering muslins, &c., incombustible, or at least un- 
inflammable ; and our purpose at present is simply 
to note, without making ourselves responsible for 
the efficacy of the proposed method, that a 
French chemist is said to have just discovered a 
mode of rendering muslin, lace, and all kinds of 
light stuffs, incombustible. It is merely necessary 
to mix with the starch used in making them up 
the half of its weight of carbonate of lime, com- 
monly called Spanish chalk or Spanish white. The 
muslin or other stuff is then ironed as usual. The 
chalk thus added, it is said, in no respect injures 
either the appearance, the quality, or the white- 
ness of the stuff. 

THz “Lunes or Lonpon.”—The Medical 
Times and Gazette, commenting on the ominous 
advertisement, “St. Giles-in-the-Fields Disused 
Burial Ground.—Notice is given that application 
will be made to Parliament in the next session for 
an Act to transfer and vest in the rector of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the Fields and his successors 
for ever, as an augmentation of the living of the 
said parish of St. Giles-in-the Fields, certain pro- 
perty, lands, and hereditaments, purchased under 
the Act of the 43rd Geo. III., cap. 20, for the 
purpose of a cemetery, and situate in the same 
parish,”—says that “sanitary reformers will do 
well to keep their eyes on announcements like 
this: they are the forerunners of excavations and 
building operations. The bones once solemnly 
committed to their last resting-place will be 
rooted out by the pickaxe of the labourer, and 
houses will be built on the disturbed mephitic 
soil; and the breathing-space of this huge town 
curtailed. After St. Giles’s, there will follow 
several other tempting spots. There is a large 
disused cemetery in the Uxbridge-road ; another 
between Mount-street and North Audley-street ; 
others in Marylebone; and the tempter will not 
be slow to insinuate ‘how much good we shall be 
able to do with the money if we can but build one 
row of houses ;’—just as if any ‘good’ was worth 
having, that was purchased by the violation of 





health, decency, and natural religion. 


Se 

A Corn ExcHANGE FOR LEDBURY.— At 
public meeting of the inhabitants, convened by the 
mayor, it has been resolved “ That in consequence 
of the railway communication we now have, it jg 
of the utmost importance to the trade of Ledb 
that a corn exchange, and other markets, should 
be provided for the accommodation of all parties 
attending the Ledbury markets.” <A committes 
has accordingly been appointed to inquire ang 
report as to a site, &c. 

Suppiry oF WarTER TO WOODSTOCK.—The 
Duke of Marlborough, since his accession to the 
title, has given a supply of water to the 
inhabitants of the town of Woodstock, at the 
insignificant charge of 1s. per quarter for each 
cottage. Stand pipes have been erected in the 
various lanes, and contiguous to all the cottages 
in Woodstock, where tenants can help themselves 
to whatever quantity they may require. The duke 
has also had erected a drinking-fountain opposite 
the Post-office. 

POPULATION OF THE GLOBE.—A professor of 
the Berlin University has been making curious 
researches respecting the population of the globe, 
The following is the result :—‘ Population of 
Europe, 372,000,000; of Asia, 720,000,000; of 
America, 200,000,000; of Africa, 89,000,000; of 
Australia, 2,000,000—total population of the 
globe, 1,283,000,000. The average number of 
deaths per annum in certain places where records 
are kept is about one to every 40 inhabitants. At 
the present time the number of deaths in a year 
would be about 32,000,000, which is more than 
the entire present population of the United States, 
At this rate the average number of deaths per 
day is about 87,861, the average per hour 3,653, 
the average per minute 61. Thus at least every 
second a human life is ended. As the births con- 
siderably exceed the deaths, there are probably 70 
or 80 human beings born per minute.”— Morning 
Journal (Glasgow). 

New MacuInEry FoR WoRKING Woop.—The 
invention by Thomas Greenwood, of Leeds, and 
Arthur Kinder, of Great George-street, West- 
minster, of “improvements in machinery for 
cutting or working in wood,” relates, firstly, to 
machinery for cutting rebates in timber that has 
or has not been previously squared ; secondly, for 
cutting mortises in timber; thirdly, for con- 
structing, and arranging the bearings of band 
saws; and, lastly, for surfacing or smoothing’ the 
face of timber. The next improvement in 
mortising machines consists of an arrangement of 
mechanism for bringing down the cranked axis 
which works the cutters, so that at each succeeding 
stroke the cutter will penetrate toa greater depth 
until the chisel or cutter having arrived at the 
stop, its motion will be arrested, and the mortise 
will be finished to an even depth throughout. The 
next improvement relates to the standards for 
supporting the bearings of the upper pulley of a 
band or ribbon saw. The next improvement re- 
lates to machinery for smoothing or planing the 
surface of timber or wood. ‘These inventions 
cannot well be described or understood without 
engravings, but an account of them will be found 
in a recent number of the Engineer journal. 








TENDERS. 


Tenders for a bridge across the North-Western Rail- 
way, at Great Malvern. Mr, E. W. Elmslie, architect:— 


WU: sicecswiieccssovs oovcee £2,329 0 0 
OIBDBED 60:00:00 6000 ceesrene eoese 2,219 10 0 
M‘Cann & Everall ........ esse 2,000 0 0 
Wood & Son....ccscseseccccese 1,937 0 0 
Perkins ......cccces seleeee 1,825 0 0 





For a station for North-Western Railway, at Great 


Malvern :— 
BEORADEDE «6. 5.6000556cccccecees 7,289 0 0 
IIS oo :5.0 00.0055 s0cceeee bers . 6,000 0 0 
ROME oe iere's adie e cece es sere.en de 5,816 0 0 
Wood & Son.......ececeeceecs 5,459 0 0 
M‘Cann & Everall ............ 4,840 0 0 





For building a public house, to be called the “ Bishop 
Bonner,” at the corner of Royston-street and Bonner S- 
lane, Bethnal-green, for Mr. Henry Whitaker. Mr. 
Charles Dunch, architect :— 





RI ere £1,150 0 0 
BE BC, corse ccevccccvccccess 1,142 0 0 
WEES oe ees Keccctoacs se sees 1,140 0 0 
Hedges 2. .ccccccccccccccvcccs 1,130 0 0 
BNNOR 5.0: sic co'sveisiseseccoesss . 1,128 0 0 
Blackburn.... . 1,109 0 0 
OEE ova cccc those voccsoutes + 1,099 0 0 
Wood, Brothers (accepted) .... 1,093 9 0 
For building the house, No. 91, High-street, Whit 
chapel, for Mr. C. Gatti. Messrs, Scurry & Wrigh 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 
J. & W. Sanders... .....eseeeeees £930 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham......-- sg2 0 0 
Roberts ......... did dewes cave 350 0 0 
Woodruff ...... sidauaew siden wee 830 0 0 
M'Ilwraith ....cccesccecceesese 797 0 0 
717 0 0 
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JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


BELL AND BRASS. FOUNDERS, TO HER MAJESTY. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, BRAZIERS, MANUFACTURERS of PUMPS, COOKS, and CLOSETS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
for EITHER HIGH or LOW PRESSURE. BATHS, GARDEN and FIRE-ENGINES, STEAM WORK, &c. 


WARNERS PATENT 
CAST TRON PUMP, 


FOR RAISING WATER FROM WELLS not 
exceeding Twenty-five feet in depth, 


Diameter 
ot Barrel. Hei £4. 
23 in. shor} 1 ft. rin. f Fitted forlead,}1 1 


or casf iron}? 4 
flanged pipe, 2 9 


4 , ditto3 6 L as required. | 2 38 
2} ,, short, with 15 feet of lead pipe 
\ 0 


$$}, long 3 3 gutta percha 110 





attached, ready for fixing ........ 
hin. long ditto ditto ....sseee.ee ; 14 


This Pump is fitted with J. W. 
& Sons’ Patent Vibrating Stand- 
ard, Improved Revolving Cap, 
Metal Bucket, and Brass Suction 
Valve. By means of the Revolv- 
ing Cap, the Handle can be shifted 
to the right or left hand, or oppo- 
site the Nose as desired. 


eo cocec™ 








BRASS VIBRATING STANDARD 
LIFT and FORCE PUMP, for the supply of 
Cisterns, &e. is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease with 
which it works. 

By the introduction of the Vibrating 
Standard, the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
peusive slings and guides are unnecessary, 
rendering the price considerably less than 
Pumps made on the old plan, 


pm. -¢ H of 
7 5 


3 a tae @ @ 8 
Fitted to the best Plank, 5 ft. 9 in. high, 


Where strength is not an object, 


Larger sizes when 
required. 












y Q a lighter Pamp ca can be supplied. 

: \ a) inch . . 64 15 0 
LL : 5 15 0 

No, ©. 











VARNERS’ 
BATHS can be had of 
either Copper, Zine, or Galvan- 
ized Iron. Price, from 32. 10s. 
each. J. W. & SONS aiso supply 






a , 


es same, 


“i 
: er, 
. " i il Ht 


ARNERS’ PATENT | 








A AT THE 
PRIZE MEDAL GREAT 
FOR 
BELLS EXHIBITION 
Was awarded to m 
JOHN WARNER 1851. 


and SONS, 





Bells for Churches, Chapels, Colleges, Schools, Turret 
Clocks, &c. cast of any size, note, or weight, singly or in 


peals, 
TUNED BY MACHINERY. 
Old Bells recast or taken in exchange. 

An experienced Bellhanger sent to inspect, report, and 
advise on the state of peals out of repair. Estimates 
furnished for new Oak Frames and Fittings, and for 
repairing old ones. 

House Bells, Hand Bells, Alarm Bells, Ships’ Bells, 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Bells. 








No. 384. No. 383. 
WoC 

ARNERS’ HIGH PRESSURE COCKS 
are made with gland Stuffing-boxes and | oose Valves, They 

can always be made sound after wear, and re-leathered with facility. 

All Warners’ Cocks are tested with Hydraulic Presstre. 

Improved large Screw-down Cocks, suitable for either Steam or 
Water, are recommended to the notice of Water Companies as an 


, efficient substitute for the ordinary Sluice Cock. 





all Fittings requisite for the | 





J. WARNER & SONS’ 


PRICED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE FORWARDED POST-FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 











»| COHN WARNER & SONS desire to draw 


attention to their PATENT ‘AN ahd VALVE CLOSETS, 
Supply arid Regulating Valve for igh or’ Low Pressure, mh 
The PATENT VALVE is eeinioote el with a | which ma: 
attached either to a Pan or Valve Closet a i 
eae 


being constructed’ to close ually after the ha 
sufficient supply of water Winense the basin, find Aan e 
the pan to ensure an air-tight joint. Any number of these and 


may be fixed to one main or’service pi pe, 





No. 1454.—Warners’ Spring Valve Closet on Iron Frame, 
with vulcanised India rqbber valve, and patent supr ly 


valve attached, plain haudle, and white DaSiD esc. ieee ] 
Sunk handle extra Peeves cecstceccccccscccccctesssececeiscs @ BS O 
Blue basin, extra .......... ee ceceteccssescccs, OL 6 





No, 1483.—Warners’ Bright Pan Closet, with Tatent Supply and Regu- 
latinig Valve ert ay Seeate, Yor — yF 
Sunk Handle, extra /..... tee ° 

Blue Basin, extra . 
The above Prices ¢ are ; subject to a ‘Tiberal® discount, 


JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E. C. 





J. TYLOR & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WARWICK LANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS, BATH 





PATENT VALVE CLOSET. 


J. TYLOR & SONS, 


asleasenainia HIGH-PRESSURE TAPS, VALVES, LAVATORIES, &e. 


To be seen in action at the Manufactory, 
WARWICK LANE, 


* And at the ARCHITECTU idee wet Cea 9, Conduit-street, 


) 





PATENT PAN CLOSET. 


PIPE FROM CISTERN 















WELL-PUMPS, SUITABLE FOR ANY DEPTH OR 
CONSTRUCTION OF WELL, 






PATENT REGULATOR VALVE, AS APPLIED 90 
AN OLD CLOSET. 


J. TYLOR & SONS’ PATENT REGULATOR WATER-CLOSETS. 
MANUFACTURERS, WARWICK I. ANE, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—ALDERMANBURY. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


directed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on TUES- 
DAY, DECEMBER 3rd, at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable 
BUILDING MATERIALS and FIXTURES of a House and Premises, 
5, Aldermanbury, near Gresham-street : comprising some brickwork, 
stout rafters, joists, and other useful timber, slates, sashes, doors, par- 
titions, wainscoting, linings, marble and other chimney-pieces and 
interior fittings, sound flour-boards, 1 flats, gutters, cisterns, sinks 
and pipes, stoves, and various useful fittings up. May be viewed on 
MONDAY, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERS.- 
FIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C.; and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST- 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION, — THIRTEENTH CLEARANCE 


SULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4, 
at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS 
and FITTINGS-UP of about TWENTY HOUSES (several of a 
modern and superior character), Workshops, Warehouses, and 
other premises, situate in John-street and Cumberland-street, Black- 
friars, and Castle-street and West-street, and in front of Bridge- 
street, Southwark Bridge-road, comprising capital stock bricks, a 
large quantity of pan and plain tiles and slates, prime timber in roofs 
and floors, sound flooring boards, modern aashes, doors, marble 
chimney-pieces, cupboard fronts, and excellent interior fittings, fold- 
ing gates, York paving, lead gutters, cisterns, and pipes, stoves, 
ranges, coppers, and other useful and valuable materials and fixtures. 
lay be viewed the day previous and catalogues had of PULLEN, 
HORNE, <4 EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C, and 40, Parliament- 
street, 8.W. 


WHITEFRIARS.—Extensive Stock - Lithographic Stones and Paving 
e8, 


iles, &c, 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


‘ instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, New 
Wharf, Whitefriars, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, at TWELVE for 
ONE precisely, in consequence of the Premises having to be given up 
at Christmas, about TWO HUNDRED TONS of LITHOGRAPHIC 
STONES, of all sizes, from the celebrated quarries of the Solenhofer 
Actien-Verein, in Bavaria, and a quantity of PAVING TILES from 
the same quarries, adapted for halls or conservatories ; the whole of 
which will be arranged in suitable lots for the trade and private pur- 
chasers. Also,an excellent Patent one-ton WEIGHING-MACHINE, 
TWO TRUCKS, &c. Approved bills at two months, will be taken in 
payment from purch s to the it of 301.—May be viewed one 
week previous, and catalogues had on the Premises ; and of PULLEN, 
 meorg EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore- 
street, E.C. 


BROMPTON.—VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF A 
ARBLE MA . 


N. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by Messrs. T. & E. Bingham, who #re dissolving 
partnership, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Keppel- 
place, Brompton, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, and following days, 
at ELEVEN for TWELVE each day, the valuable Manufactured and 
Unmanufactured STOCK-IN-TRADE: og owed nearly 200 marble 
chimney-pieces, well designed, and of the best workmanship, many 
of them fitted with stoves of the newest patterns; a large variety of 
marble wash-tops and tables, scagliola pedestals, marble mortars, 
garden vases in marble, terra cotta vases, flower-boxes and garden 
edging, stone font, sculptured and plain marble headstones, monu- 
ments and tablets, 2 large Portland stone tombs, several smaller 
tombs, polished granite ledgers, plaster figures, pair of the “ Marli 
Horses” in bronze, small pedestals, trusses, &c. The U: factured 














FLEET-STREET, in the City of London.—FIRST-CLASS 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 


ESSRS. BEADEL & SONS have been 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
MART, Bartholomew-lane, London, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17th, 
1861, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, in one lot, those magnificent 
SHOP PREMISES situate and being 78, Fleet-street, in the City of 
London, in the occupation of Mr. Charles McLean, Looking-glass 
Manufacturer. These premises have a frontage of 14 feet 6 inches, 
and a depth of about 85 feet. The front is of an elaborate design, 
and has superb sheets of plate-glass in shop-front and windows on 
first and second floors. The height of the greater portion of the very 
extensive shop is 18 feet 6 inches in the clear between floor and 
ceiling. There are three floors above the shop, and a basement be- 
neath. The situation of. this property for business purposes is almost 
without parallel, being in the best part of one of the greatest City 
thoroughfares.— Particulars, with conditions of sale, may be obtained 
of Messrs. BIRCH, INGRAM, & WHATELY, Solicitors, 68, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C. ; at the Mart ; and of Mesers. BEADEL & SONS, 
25, Gresham-street, E.C. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, 
DEALERS, and OTHERS.—SECOND PORTION of the BUILDING 
STOCK and PLANT, Brunswick-street, by the Cab-stand, St. John- 
street-road, Clerkenwell. 


R. W. BOOTH (of Hackney-road) will 


. SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 1861, 
at TWELVE for ONE O’CLOCK, on the PREMISES above : com- 
prising about 700 yellow and white deals, 250 pine, 200 spruce, 450 dry 
pine plank, 70 squares of flooring, scantlings. cut deals and boards, 
slating battens, pantile laths, &c. ; 3 tons of nails and brads, 500 gross 
screws, 100 dozen locks, 250 dozen pairs hinges, 100 ditto sash pulleys, 
50 gross sash line, 100 dozen bolts, glue, glass paper, stoves, furnace- 
pans, gutters, pipes, and other ironmongery; also doors, sashes and 
frames, fittings, benches, scaffolding, &c. ; light chesnut mare, har- 
ness, and phaeton. The Premises TO BE LET, and the e FOR 
SALE. On view Tuesday and morning of sale.—Catalogues on the 
Premises; at Mrs. BRAKE’S, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell ; of the 
Auctioneer, Mr. W. BOOTH, Builders’ Salesman, &c. Morland House, 
Hackney-road, London, N.E. ; aud by post for a stamp. 








BRIGHTON.—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


R. WILKINSON has been favoured with 


instructions from the Corporation of Brighton, TO SELL by 
AUCTION, at the STORES, Church-street, on TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of DECEMBER, 1861, at TWELVE o'clock precisely, a large quan- 
tity of SURPLUS STORES: comprising six large copper cisterns, 
three lead cisterns, two excellent valve water-closets with mahogany 
seats and risers, a marble bath in handsome mahogany case, with 
brass rods and canopy, several ranges of closets, fitted with g'azed 
sashes, being the fittings of the Royal gold and silver pantries, and 
well adapted for conversion into shop fittings, &c.; a quantity of 
6 panel, 4-panel, and glazed doors; glazed sashes, door-frames, archi- 
traves and mouldings, a telescope ladder on stout carriage, hot air and 
other stoves, a quantity of beach piles from 5 feet to 16 feet long, a 
powerful weigh-bridze, a large pump, a quantity of cast-iron railings, 
sundry old iron, lead, and zinc ; a quantity of rim and mortise locks, 
spring-carriage bells, brass butts, and a variety of miscellaneous 
items.—May be viewed the day prior and morning of sale, and cata- 
logues had at the Place of Sale, and at Mr. WILKINSON’S Offices, 
168, North-street, Brighton. 


WEST HAM, ESSEX.—Valuable Freehold Building and Accommo- 
dation Land, near to a railway station, containing together about 





[0 SPECULATORS, BUILDERS, and 
A. OTHERS.—Several PLOTS of eligible BUILDING LAND To 
BE LET on Lease, for a term of ninety-nine years.—For full particu. 


lars apply to Mr. HENRY MONTAGUE, Architect, 19, Bishopsgate.’ 


street Within, E.C. Money advanced at the rate of about 70 per cent, 


MANUFACTURING PREMISES, with 


dei “it ay and sty TO te a BE LET, on lease, at 
ristmas. . per annum.—Apply at 60, Barin +, N 
North-road, Hoxton. i oe eae 


O LET. — Two Large Light and Eligible 
WORKSHOPS, 30 feet by 20 feet, with lead flat.—Apply at 
85, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


O COACH BUILDERS and OTHERS, 


i Extensive and commanding PREMISES TO BE LET, at No. 
78, WELLS STREET (four floors from Oxford-street), comprising 
three magnificent floors, 74 feet by 29 feet, suitable for a coach. 
builder, cabinetmaker, &c.—Apply at the Premises. 


Q 00TH PETHERTON ABBEY, 


SOMERSET.—TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, the 
whole of the magnificent RUINS of the above Abbey : consisting 
of Hambdon-hill stone windows, door-jambs, chimney-jambs and 
heads, quoins, and other stone-work, richly carved and moulded ; also 
the old hall roof, framed in oak, date about 1400 A.D. and one of the 
finest examples of that period.—For further particulars, and to treat 
for the same, apply.to Messrs, HAGGETT & POCKLINGTON, Archi. 
tects and Surveyors, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ELVEDERE, near Erith, Kent, S.E.—To 
BUILDERS and GENTLEMEN desiring to RESIDE or to 
ERECT RESIDENCES near London.—This beautiful Park is to be 
thrown open for building at the new year, 1862. Probably no dis- 
trict to the east of London has equal natural advantages. The beauty 
of the river and land scenery is well known. The soil is dry and 
healthy, the water pure and abundant. There are stations of the 
North Kent Railway at Erith and at Belvedere. The former, near to 
the east end of th: Park ; the latter, within four minutes’ walk ofthe 
west end of the Park, and the Picardy and Lessness Heath portions of 
the estate. By the end of 1862, it is expected that there will be 
complete railway communication |to Charing Cross, Picardy, close 
to \the Belvedere Station and Lessness Heath (close to the Belve- 
dere Church and Schools) are already (within two years) nearly 
covered with buildings, viz. villas fof different classes, from 23), 
to 70l. a-year, and shops of various descriptions: some plots, 
however, may still be had there. Some sites in the !park are just 
let, and it is intended to grant leases of other similar plots for 
ninety-nine years, for erecting villas of a superior description, Plots 
will be laid out contiguous to four principal roads running through 
the park. These are the Park-road, leading from the Belvidere sta- 
tion to Brook-street ; the Avenue-road and the Tower-road, each 
leading from the public Erith-road at different poiuts to the Tower; 
and the Valley-road, leading from the Erith Lodge to-the archway iu 
the park. The ground rents are very moderate.— Applications for 
terms and for other particulars may be addressed to Messrs. WM, 
G. HABERSHON & PITE, Architects, 38, Bloomsbury-square, W.C, 
Mr. STICKLAND, Lessness Heath, will show the ground to persons 
applying. The mansion will also be let on lease after April, 1862, 
for an hotel or public school, or other public institution. For parti- 
culars apply to Messrs. NORTON & HOGGART, Old Broad-street, EC, 




















10a, 2r. 15p. 


ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST 


7 have received instructions from the Trustees of Mrs Lawrence 
to offer for SALE, at the MART, on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 
at TWELVE o'clock, in two lots, very valuable FREEHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, situate at West Ham, within a few minutes’ walk of the 





Stock comprises about 2,000 feet of marble slab, including some very 
superior statuary, vein, black and gold, Sienna, emperor’s red, and 
other varieties; several blocks of Portland, sawn York slabs for 
headstones and hearths, York sinks, cills, and paving. 2 spring carts, 
slab cart, stone-truck, blocks and falls, hoisting-jack, scaffolding, and 
the usual trade implements.—Approved bills at two months will be 
taken from purchasers above 251.—May be viewed on Friday and 
Saturday previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & 
EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 


Iron Girders, Stone, and Timber, at the General Post-ottice, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works aud 
Public Buildings to SELL, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, at THREE, 
FOUR CAST-IRON GIRDERS, each 35 feet 6 inches long, and one 
ditto, 22 feet 6 inches long ; also a large stock of useful Timber and a 
quantity of Stone.—May be viewed and TENDERS for the same to be 
delivered at the Office of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, 
Parliament-street (where formscan be obtained), at or before THREE 
o’clock on MONDAY next, DECEMBEK 2nd. 


ABSOLUTE SALE —TO BUILDERS, BRICKMAKERS, 
CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


R. G. SEAL will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMISES, Roupell Park Brick-fields, Lower Norwood, 
on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5th, at TWELVE o'clock, the valuable 
STOCK : comprising about one million and a half of stock and place 
bricks, malms, white and pink facing bricks, &c. four pug-mills, 
drain pipes, pipe-making and screening machines, stools, stacks of 
hackboards and sleepers, fittings of a smith’s shop, a powerful grey 
horse, three brick-carts, sets of harness, and numerous miscellaneous 
effects. May be viewed and catalogues had, on the Premises; of 
Me:srs. MERRIMAN & BREWICE, Solicitors, 25, Austin-friars ; and 
of the Auctioneer, Water Farm, Bletchingley; and at his Offices, 
George-street, Blackfriars-road. 


NEW HOUGHTON, within seven miles of the Railway Station, 
Fakenham, Norfolk. — EXTRAORDINARY SALE OF CEDAR 
TIMBER TREES. f ¥ 

R. BECK is honoured with instructions to 
submit to PUBLIC COMPETITION, on WEDNESDAY, 

DECEMBER 4th, 1861, 40 magnificent CEDARS, now lyiog in 

Houghton Park, the property of the Most Noble the Marquis of Chol- 

mondeley. The Cedar Grove at Houghton has for several generations 

been deemed, and most justly so, the gem, not only of that splendidly 
timbered park, but of the surrounding district ; the extraordinary 
size of the trees, their great length, varying from 40 to 50 feet in the 
bole, with a circumference of from 10 to 12 feet, perfectly clean and 
sound, and their great beauty as ornamental trees, would entirely 
have put out of the question their being felled under auy ordinary 
circumstances, The disastrous gale of February, 1860, completely 
destroyed the groye, and uprooted nearly the whole of the trees 
without injury to their trunks; hence it is that they are submitted 
to the public. The peculiar qualities of the wood of the Cedar of 
Lebanon are deserving the particular attention of coach-builders for 
all descriptions of panelling, and furniture and cabinet makers for 
the remarkable faculty it possesses of not casting or warping after 
it is worked, as well as for the strong scent which the wood 
yetains, and which entirely prevents the ravages of insects; in 
fact, no insect will remain where it is used, It may never, for obvious 
reasons, be the Auctioneer’s privilege to submit again to public com- 
petition such a valuable and remarkable quantity of this rare and 
beautiful timber, and he therefore ventures to solicit the inspection 
of it previous to the Sale, when it will be seen that the trees have 
been all carefully sawn off at the butt-ends, to facilitate the view of 
its soundness. A few SILVER FIRS, of almost equally large dimen- 
sions, will be soli at the same time, and may be viewed previous to 
the Sale, on application to Mr. W. STANTON, the Resident Agent at 
Houghton. — Sale to commence at TWELVE o'clock precisely. 
Three months’ credit will be given on approved security. 


LEYTON, ESSEX.—Freehold Building Land, Five Miles from the 
Bank, and a Mile and a Half from Stratford, and near the Low 
Leyton Station on the Loughton Railway. 


R. WHITTINGHAM iis instructed to 

é SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
nk of England, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1851, at TWELVE 
for ONE o'clock, in Fifty-six Lots, eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, comprising a part of the valuable field tig to the 
—T Estate, having a frontage to Leyton-road and tothe new roads 
called Thornhill and Oliver roads, and situate within five minutes’ 

















Stratford-bridge Station, on the North Woolwich Railway, and 
within easy access of the City, either by omnibus or rail. Lotl. A 
valuable Freehold enclosure of Building Land, situate near the West 
Ham Abbey Print Works, having a considerable frontage to the 
Abbey-road, and containing 3a. 2r. 0p. Lot 2. Two Freehold en- 
closures of rich Marsh Land (near to lot 1), abutting upon the pro- 
posed London, Tilbury, and Southend Branch Railway, and con- 
taining 7a. Or.15p. The whole is in the occupation of Mr. Thomas 
Wagstaff, as yearly tenant. May be viewed, and particulars had, of 
Messrs. HOLMES & IMPEY, Solicitors, 12, Bedford-row, W.C. : of 
Messrs, SEWELL & CO. Solicitors, Cirencester; J. KAYES, Esq. 
Abbey Print Works, West Ham, near Stratford ; at the Mart; and of 
— NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 62, Old Broad-street, Royal 
xchange, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SPITALFIELDS.—Very im- 
portant and valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, with exten- 
sive Frontages to the new street called Commercial-street, leading 
from Shoreditch to Spitalfields Church, Whitechapel, and the 
London Docks. 


ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST 


have received instructions from the Hon, the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Board of Works to offer for SALE, at the MART, on 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, at TWELVE, in 18 lots, the following valu- 
able FREEHOLD PROPERTY, viz.:—Lot 1. A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 42 feet 9 inches to Commercial-street, 
together with Three Dwelling-houses thereon (two with shops), Nos. 1, 
2, and 3, Fashion-street. Lot 2. A Plot of Building Land, adjoining 
Lot 1, having a frontage of 87 feet to Commercial-street, by a front- 
age of 54 feet to Flower and Dean streets. Lots 3 and 4. Two Plots of 








O BE LET, on Building Lease, for 90 
years (or the FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD), an eligible PLOT of 
FREEHOLD LAND. in the best part of the Cemetery-road, Peckham, 
with a frontage of 50 feet, and a depth of 145 to 190 feet.—Apply to 
Mr. W. 8. LEACH, 51, Bermondsey New-road, 8.E. 


UILDING LAND TO BE LET or SOLD, 


at Barnet, Enfield, Finchley, Gipsey Hill, Hampton Court, 
Highgate, Holloway, Hornsey, Norwood, Potter’s Bar, Southgate, 
Tooting, and Winchmore Hill. Advances made to builders on some 
of these estates.—Apply to Mr. ARTHUR TAYLOR, Architect and 
Surveyor, 24, Basinghall-street. 


{\XHIBITION ROOMS, &c.—TO BE LET, 


until MARCH, the GALLERIES of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS.—Apply on the Premises. T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall. 


XTENSIVE MANUFACTURING 


PREMISES, with or without Machinery, TO BE LET, in 
Clerkenwell, in excellent repair, ready for immediate occupation. 
Can be readily turned into shops, having a long trontage.—Apply to 
Messrs, EDWARDS & JAMES, 18, King-street, Cheapside. 


IGHGATE—To BUILDERS and 


OTHERS.—TO BE LET or SOLD, a valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, within a short distance of a contemplated station on a pro- 
jected railway, and about a mile from the Archway Tavern. It possesses 
a frontage of about 870 feet on the Great North-road from London to 
Barnet, with a mean depth of about 100 feet. There is a Cottage upon 
it, together with a well of good water.—Apply to Messrs. PRICKETT 
& SON, Surveyors and Land Agents, 62, Chancery-lane, W.C.; and 
Highgate, N. 

















Building Land, having a frontage of 154 feet to C l-street. 
Lots 5 and 6. Two Plots of Building Land, having a frontage of 141 
feet 6 inches to Commercial-street. ts 7,8, and 9. Three Plots of 
Building Land, having a frontage of 185 feet 6 inches to Commercial- 
street. Lots 10,11, and 12. Three Plots of Building Land, having a 
fron of 206 feet to Commercial-street. Lot 13. A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 40 feet to Commercial-street, by a frontage 
depth of 79 feet to Wentworth-street. Lot 14. A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 85 feet to Commercial-street, by a frontage 
depth of 50 feet to Wentworth-street, and a frontage of 75 feet to 
Rose-lane, in the rear. Lots 15,16,and17. Three Plots of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 269 feet 6 inches to Commercial-street. 
Lot 18. A Plot of Building Land, having a frontage of 33 feet to Com- 
mercial-street, together with a Dwelling-house thereon, situate in 
Shepherd-street.—May be viewed, and particulars, with plans, had at 
theg@ftice of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JOHN GARDINER, Fsq. 
5, itehall-place ; of J. PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, Whitehall-yard ; 
at the Mart ; and of Messrs. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 62, Old 
Broad-street, Royal Exchange. 





UILDHALL, 26th November, 1861.— 

The Committee for Letting the City Lands will meet at 
Guildhall, on WEDNESDAY, the 11th DECEMBER next, at ONE 
o’clock precisely, to receive PROPOSALS for LEASE of a HOUSE, 


No. 2, Broad-street-buildings, in the City of London; and a House, 
No. 91, Goswell-street, in the County of Middlesex. Plans of the pro- 





ANUFACTURING PREMISES _ near 


the CITY ROAD.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the Lease, Good- 
will, and Modern Machinery of an established VENEER MILL. The 
premises are newly erected, comprising a factory 70 feet long, of three 
floors, with loophole doors, losed , office, and comfortable 
family dwelling-house. Excellent 12-horse Horizontal Steam-engine, 
with Cornish Boiler, Veneer Cutting Machine, Saw-benches, &c, all in 
good working order.—Address, M C, Office of “The Builder.” 


SLINGTON.—To BUILDERS, SUR- 


VEYORS, BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, and OTHERS.—TO BE 
LET, on Lease, for the term of 21 years from Christmas next, in two 
or more lots, as may be agreed upon, a most desirable LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTY, consisting of SEVENTEEN well-built HOUSES, in ex- 
cellent repair, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Lower-road, 
Islington, let to respectable tenants at rents from 30. to 40U. per 
annum for each house.— For particulars of the property and proposed 
lease apply to Messrs. D. S. BAKER & SON, 133, Upper-street, Isling- 
ton ; ortoMr. EDWARD POPE, Solicitor, 10, Gray’s-inn-square, w.c, 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 


a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, SIX FREE- 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in carcases, of a substantial and 
ornamental character, with gardens in front and rear, within three 

inutes’ walk of Loughton Station on the Woodford Line, with 














perty may be seen, and forms of Tender obt d, upon app 
at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall. 
FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—CAR- 


CASES.—TO LET, some partially-erected CARCASES, near 
the Richmond-road, Dalston, in an excellent situation for letting and 
selling. Term, ninety-nine years. Ground rent low. Cash advanced, 
and bricks at alow price supplied.—Apply to Mr. CLARKSON, 
9a, Great Saint Helen’s, City, 


AUXHALL GARDENS ESTATE TO 


BE LET for BUILDING.—Messrs. DRIVER beg to inform the 
Public that the above desirable Estate having very recently changed 
proprietors, they have received directions TO LET the same on 
BUILDING LEASES, for Terms of 99 Years, at very reduced Ground 
Rents, the whole possessing most excellent sites for building, with 
the principal roads and sewers formed. Plans may seen, and 
further information obtained, on application to Mr. EDMESTON, 
Architect, 5, wn-court, Broad-street ; of Messrs. WHITE, 
Estate Agents, Kennington-cross; and of Messrs. DRIVER, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 5, Whitehall, 8.W. 








termini in London, at Bishopsgate-street and Fenchurch-street. To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment, 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining 4 resi- 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate —. 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 
purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having ® 
sufficient guarantee as to ccmpletion in case the whole purchase- 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection 0 
sink any part of the purchase-money on & ground-rent, at fiv Ai 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MT 8, 
at his Office, No. 3a, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, oF 
SATURDAYS, at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining th 


property. 
ANTED, ‘about FIFTEEN ACRES of 


OPEN GROUND, not less than fifteen nor more than npr 
miles from London, and not more than one mile from & vallwey - 
tion. A gravelly or chalk soil would be preferred. The — “ 
qualities of the soil are not of importance, but there —_ = 
abundance of good water, and the facilities of drainsge must be csc 
plete.—For further particulars apply to ROBERT HILL, Esq, } 
square, Lincoln’s-inn. ’ 














walk of the Low Leyton Railway Station, and within a short distance 
of Epping Forest. Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain 
on mortgage or contract at 5 per cent, to be paid in nine years by 
inetal — Particul plans, and conditions of sale may be ob- 
— ti Foy ge yey DAVIES, ener 59, Coleman- 
8 , London, E.C. ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London 
EC. ; and at the Place of Sale. seein ; ; 





HicHeury, adjoining the Highbury New 
. Park Estate,about 18 Acres of BUILDING LAND, suitable 
for Houses of from 602, to 901. per annum, ET, either wholly 
or in part, upon very favourable terms, Respectable parties only need 
apply, to JAMES EDMESTON, Esj. Architect, 5, Crown-court, Old 











Broad-street, E.C, 





Lonpow :—Printed by CHARLES WyMAN, Printer, at the Printing OO 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74 and 75, Great Queen-street. he hed bY 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and publis ‘No. 1 
the said Cartes WYMAN, at the Office of ‘The ee a the 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, bo 
County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 30, 1861. 
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